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CHAPTER I. 
THE PRESENTIMENT. 


Suwiking the electric chain, with which we are darkly 
bound. 

There is in all England, perhaps in all the world, 
nothing more beautiful, in its own peculiar style of 
beauty, than the coast of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The mixture of the soft and sublime, of the terribie, 
the grand, and the magnificent, with ail that is calm, 
and sweet, and lovely, is here found in perfection. 

Inland, the smoothest slopes of green-sward, the 
gentlest vales of velvet, the brightest and most musi- 
cal of streamlets; seaward, the grandest and most 
striking scenes of bare black rock, and wild and 
stormy ocean. 

The surges, such as sweep no other shore, rolling 
in unstemmed and unbroken, with a sweep of three 
thousand miles from the vast Atlantic ; bursting, even 
in mildest calms, with a roar that may be heard 
leagues inland, over the perilous reefs, and through 


the fearful caverns, which characterize this coast of | 


iron. 

And in ali Cornwall there is nothing that even now 
more takes the eye, and fills the soul of the traveler 
with strange dreams of beauty and romance, than 
the gray ruins of the old castle of Trevose. 

It is now rent asunder, from turret to foundation- 
stone, by huge shattered gaps, breaches wrought by 
a hand more deadly than that even of pitiless and un- 
sparing time—the hand of human fury, the thunders 
of man’s warfare. 

So strangely scattered and dislocated now are its 
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gray walls and turrets, that as you gaze at it, you 
fancy it will give way, and thunder down the black 
cliffs seaward, an avalanche of giant masonry. 

But in the times of which I write, and they are not 
so far removed from us as to account for such devasta- 
tion, it was as fair, as well ordered, aye ! and as happy 
an abode, as any in the compass of the four seas that 
gird Great Britain. 

Built at the time when every-man’s house was in- 
deed his castle, perched on a mighty headiand, tower- 
ing five hundred feet above the level of the stormy 
sea, it had been once a pile of turrets, with dongon- 
keep, and gate-house, barbican, palisade, and fosse, 
and drawbridge. 

But all the grimness and the gloom of warfare had 
long vanished from its happy precincts. 

Ages had passed since England had known an in- 
testine foe; and spacious oriel windows admitted the 
fair sunshine, and free breath of heaven, in place of 
arrow-slit, crenelle, and loop-hole. A graceful sylvan 
wilderness, full of green trees and rare exotic shrubs, 
had supplanted the steep glacis; the yawning moat 
was smoothed and leveled, and glittered with the 
gay hues of my lady’s garden. The scarped and 
rampired hill, which had frowned of old so fiercely 
over the broad bright river to the landward, now fell 
in an easy sweep of shady terraces, with sculptured 
urns, and marble staircases, and silvery fountains, 
and many a flowery bower, and many a mazy hedge- 
row, down to the sweet green lawn that lay along the 
margin of the lovely stream, which had been once 
prized only for the security it gave. 

It was a lovely summer evening in the year 1643, 
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when in, what was called in the quaint parlance of 
the day, a fair summer parlor, of that noble castle a 
little group was collected, which might have given 
play to all the glorious genius that guided the im- 
mortal pencil of Antony Vandyck. 

The room in itself was a study for a painter. 

Situate in a projecting tower, at the south-western 
angle of the castle, of which it occupied the whole 
ground floor, it commanded three views, that might 
at once be pronounced unequaled. 

Three of its sides, it was exactly square in form, 
were occupied by three rich oriel windows, reaching 
almost from the floor to the ceiling, with stone-mul- 
lions exquisitely carved, and panes glowing with 
every hue that a lost art could convey to the clear 
erystal. 

The western window looked out over the bound- 
less ocean, heaving its long and lazy undulations in, 
five hundred feet below, soft, purple and unbroken. 
Far in the west the great sun was sinking below the 
horizontal line, casting a flood of glory upward to the 
resplendent zenith, and tipping every cloud with gold 
and crimson, shooting his long last rays over the 
ridgy surface of the sea, till it presented one long 
range of flame-crested elevations, with vales of living 
amethyst between them. 

Southward, a second oriel commanded the frith or 
arm into which fell the gentle stream I have men- 
tioned, after it had wound in a semicircle about the 
eastle gardens. Beyond this clear still basin, now 
tranquil and transparent as a vast mirror, a smooth 
green hill sloped upward, with a small village clus- 
tering along its base, and a fine grove of oak and elm 
crowning its summit, above which the tall lance-like 
spire of the old village church seemed to point man 
the road to heaven. 

The third window overlooked the green terraces, 
which I have described already ; and beyond these a 
lovely pastoral country stretched out for leagues and 
leagues of verdant pastures, and wild heaths, and 
noble forest tracts, till it was bounded, far away in 
the blue distance by a fantastic line of hazy eleva- 
tions. 

The fourth side of the room contained the door, 


which communicated with the rest of the building, | 
and the vast open fire-place, adorned by a chimney- | 


piece of the most elaborate and splendid workman- 
ship. 

The walls were covered with wainscoating of 
black oak, every panel encircled with wreaths of 
fruit and flowers, carved by Gibbons ; the ceiling was 
richly fretted with intersecting beams of the same 
beautiful material, and the whole was so brightly 


glasses. 


carpets; the tables and cabinets, inlaid with tortoise- 
shell and ivory and silver, were strewn with instru- 


ments of music, drawings and books, and objects of 


virtu ; bronze statues copied from the antique, vases 


of porcelain, filled with the choicest flowers, minia- | 


tures in enamel, carvings in ivory, and every thing 





that can charm the eye, instruct the mind, or delight 
the senses. 

It was in this charming, this home apartment—for 
every thing that it contained, indicated its constant 
use, and the absence of all study or pretension in its 
details—that the group, of which I have spoken, was 
collected on that lovely evening. 

This group consisted of three persons, a beautiful 
young woman, a gentleman in the prime of life, and 
as sweet a fair haired boy, of some four or five years 
old, as ever gladdened the eyes of affectionate and 
anxious parents. 

The lady, who at the utmost could not have been 
above twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, was 
seated on an easy chair, placed within the recess of 
the western oriel, which was raised one ‘step from 
the floor of the room, and was looking out with a sad 
and wistful eye over the fading tints of the great 
ocean, and the sinking light of the glorious luminary. 
And yet it might well be, that though her eyes seemed 
to take in the whole of that wonderful and gorgeous 
scene, her mind indeed hardly noted it at all; for she 
was listening, with rapt and profound attention, to 
the fine manly voice, now somewhat saddened and 
depressed, of the gentleman who stood beside her. 

The face and form of that lady combined all that 
can be conceived of ‘physical and intellectual love- 
liness—a bright rich sunny face, full of light, life and 
varying expression ; charming more from the play 
than from the regularity of feature, with bright limpid 
eyes of the purest azure, veiled by the longest and 
the blackest lashes, with a profusion of redundant 
ringlets of the darkest yet sunniest auburn, falling 
down on a neck and shoulders, white as the living 
alabaster. 

Her figure, graceful, and tall, and delicate, and 
slender, yet rounded to the fairest proportions of ripe 
glowing womanhood. 

She seemed a creature framed only for mirth, love 
and enjoyment; born to be herself happy, and a 
source of happiness to all within the sphere of her 
sweet influence. 

And yet, alas! who shall judge of the future, who 
pronounce of the capabilities, the destinies of the 
human heart, save He alone who holds the keys of 
all things—who disposes of all as he wili, from the 


| fate of a boundless empire to the affections of a 


peasant girl. 

You could not look on that bright lady’s face with- 
out discovering on the instant, that her heart in its 
wonted mood must be as light as the music of the 


| Summer wind; yet now her beautiful soft eyes were 
suffused and dim, although she suffered not the tears 
polished, that it reflected objects almost as clearly as | 


if the room had been walled and roofed with looking | emotions, that had nothing in them but present agony 


to burst forth. And her soft bosom heaved with 


and future apprehension; and yet the expression of 
The floor was covered with the softest Turkey | her lovely face was one of high and hopeful con- 


| fidence, cheering the partner of her soul in his hour 


of trouble, not yielding to the gloom which his words 
were calculated to diffuse around him. 

She was dressed magnificently, in the becoming 
costume of the day, when the eyes of the gently born 
were trained from their cradles upward to sights of 
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harmony and beauty ; when a taste for the picturesque 
was a part and parcel of human nature; and when 
the garb of the gentry was as different from the 
hideous and utilitarian deformities of modern costume 
as were the generous devotions, the high honor, the 
proud humility, the gentle courage, the grand chivalry 
of the noble soul, in those days, from the narrow- 
minded, hard, uncharitable, money-making, practical 
spirit, which has now supplanted them. 

There was no talk of equality in those days, but 
there was its substance !—there were no manufac- 
tories in those days, but no poor-houses!—no mer- 
chant princes, but no starving artificers !—no raving 
radical philanthropists'—no yell of down with the 
church, the nobles, and the land-holders—but no beg- 
gars, no misery, no famine in the land! 

But even then alas! the causes were in progress, 
which were in time to produce these consequences ; 
and it was on these causes even riow that the conver- 
eaiion turned, which had so darkened that bright 
lady’s aspect. 

The gentleman who leaned on the back of her chair, 
talking to her in a low earnest voice, full of deep 
thought and deep affection, might perhaps have been 
ten years her senior, and was as fine a specimen of 
vigorous manhood, as was she of the softer beauties 
of her sex. 

A broad capacious forehead, through which all fine 
imaginations, all grand aspirations, all noble con- 
scientiousness wove the great tissue of a truly noble 
soul—a dark gray eye, now soft and pensive as the 
dove’s, now keen and penetrating as the eagle’s, a 
fair aquiline nose, and a mouth full at once of soft- 
ness and firm resolution—such was his countenance 
—a countenance as clearly indicative of high qualities 
and of superior mind, as the face of a human being 
can be, of that which is within and passes show. 

He wore a long and curled moustache on his upper 
lip, and on his chin the small pointed beard, which 
has taken the name of the great painter of the day. 
Both these were several shades darker than his hair, 
which fell in heavy masses, naturally curled down 
his neck to the shoulder of his doublet. 

This garment was not much dissimilar in shape to 
the sack-coats of the present day, sloped out a little 
so as to follow the natural lines of the figure, but con- 
straining the motions of the body in no respect, nor 
giving it that angular and rigid appearance, which is 
the natural result of the stinted and rectangular eut of 
modern clothing. 

It had no collar, however; and was moreover 
shorter than any article of dress now in use, coming 
down in fact barely to the haunches, so as to fall 
short of the saddle, when the wearer was on horse- 
back. 

To compensate, however, for the plainness of the 
cut, and the absence of all flaps or lappets, it was 
composed of a rich cut-velvet, of a bright violet 
ground, all overrun with black arabesques and gar- 
lands, and over it there fell down, from the wearer’s 
throat to his shoulder, a collar of superb thread-lace 
of Valenciennes, such as a duchess would now covet 
for her birth-day suit. The full loose sleeves were 





adorned with triple ruffles of the same costly fabric. 
A broad embroidered belt of the same colors with his 
dress, but richly fringed with gold, crossed his right 
breast and supported the heavy gold-hilted sword of 
the period, on his left hip. Loose trunk breeches of 
the same material with his doublet, stockings of 
white silk with clocks wrought in violet and gold, 

and shoes with large silk rosettes, completed his gor- 

geous costume, and as he stood, with his left arm 

leaning on the back of his wife’s chair, and his left 

hand gently caressing her fair shoulder, while in his 

right he held his fringed gloves negligently by his 

side, it would have been in vain to seek a more per- 

fect specimen of the true cavalier of King Charles. 

The little boy, their only son, who was, in after 
days, destined to play a high part in the history of his 
country, combined much of his mother’s loveliness 
with his father’s manly strength and vigorous coun- 
tenance. 

His eyes were bright blue, fringed with the long 
dark lashes of his mother, but the broad solid brow, 
the aquiline nose, the firm, resolute mouth were the 
father’s; and so were the long, bright, brown curls 
that floated down in silky masses over his neck and 
shoulders. 

He, too, was clad in the rich garb of the day, and 
was romping merrily, unconscious of the anxieties 
which weighed so heavily upon his parents, with as 
beautiful a white deer greyhound as ever graced a 
lady’s bower. 

** Dear Bevil,” said the sweet young wife, as her 
husband ceased speaking, looking up affectionately 
into his eyes—‘‘ Why should you now be so sad and 
despondent? Ever before, when I have buckled on 
your sword, and sent you forth to do battle for your 
king and your God against these base and brutish 
fanatics, as every gentleman should do, you have 
gone forth gay and cheerful, and confident of victory, 
and of a glad return to dear Trevose and your own 
Adelaide. Why should you see things now with an 
eye so jaundiced and so sad ?” 

‘¢ Because, my Adelaide,” he replied, with a mourn- 
ful smile, raising her beautiful hand to his lips, 
“because I see that there is no hope of peace, nor of 
any permanent and sure victory. When first I took 
horse for the king, I believed, with many a noble 
gentleman, that the first charge of our noble horse 
would strike such panic into the hearts of the tapsters 
and serving-men and canting hypocrites who form 
the bulk of their armies, that we should have an easy 
victory. And further, I held it certain that one vic- 
tory would terminate the strife. Well, Adelaide, our 
horse did win the day! but what has that victory 
done? nothing, utterly, absolutely nothing! The 
war will rage on for years; and though for years the 
king shall win every battle, still in the end the war 
shall be with this tyrannical, usurping Parliament. 
How can it be otherwise? when on the king’s side 
we lose in every skirmish those whom we cannot 
possibly replace—the best, the noblest, and the 
bravest of the realm—the wisest, the most moderate, 
the most patriotic—they losing, on the contrary, what 
they can spare right easily, base fanatics, neither 
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good soldiers nor good men. This it is, Adelaide, 
that makes me sad and heart-sick. The feeling that 
in the end our noble constitution shall be overthrown ; 
our generous, accomplished, pious, learned gentry 
robbed of their rights to benefit the mean, the grasp- 
ing, money-making middle classes—that in the end 
our brave, hardy, honest, noble, independent yeo- 
manry and peasantry shall be changed into miserable 
mechanics and starved manufacturers.” 

*¢ You do, indeed, take a dark and a sad view of 
things, dear Bevil. But youlook ever to the gloomier 
side, while I,” she added, with a gay, cheery smile, 
‘look ever to the bright and gay. I shut the eyes of 
my mind to the coming storm, but revel in the plea- 
sant anticipation of the sunshine. And, therefore, I 
am now resolved to believe nothing, to hear nothing, 
but of your riding forth chivalrous and assured of 
success, to do battle for the right; of your returning 
in a little space to delight me and our little John with 
stirring tales, that make my heart bound and fill my 
eyes with happy tears, of your success in the fight, 
and of your mercy when the fight is over. I will 
believe, I will hear of no conclusion to the war, but 
of a generous and free pacification—of an abandon- 
ment on the king’s part of those prerogatives, which 
even you think he would extend unduly, and a re- 
pentance on the Parliament’s side of their arrogant 
and disloyal usurpation. Never fear, Bevil Greenvil, 
never fear. The Lord never deserts his people. And 
you shall see our England happier and richer, greater 
and more powerful tenfold, than ever she has been 
before in the reign of her most famous monarchs! 
You shall see it, dear Bevil; and then we shall laugh 
only at these sorrowful forebodings.” 

‘*¢ Never!” he answered, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ never 
shall I see that.” 

“Nay, now, false knight,” she continued, still 
earnest, if possible, to jest or charm him from his 
melancholy, ‘‘ why, when I lay my commands on 
you to be merry, why are you still thus obstinately 
sad and mournful? why do you heave such a sigh, 
and cry never ?” 

**For two reasons, dearest,” he replied. “ First, 
that the happy things which you predict will never 
come to pass. I do not doubt, indeed, that when 
these storms.and troubles shall have overpassed, our 
England shall indeed be greater, and more wealthy, 
and more powerful—for, under popular governments, 
such things obtain a mighty impulse and grow very 
rapidly. But happiness is not the child of liberty, 
much less of commercial greatness. Content, con- 
tent, and a calm, peaceful country-life, these are the 
parents of true happiness—not that fierce strife, that 
struggle for success and wealth, which renders the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer and more wretched. 
But, Adelaide, there is a second reason—and a 
stronger, that even if these things should be, I shall 
not live to see them.” 

“Oh! Bevil, now you are unkind,” she cried, the 
big tears swelling to her eyes, and flowing down her 
lovely face. ‘It is unkind to speak thus to me.” 

** No, dearest, not unkind, There isa heavy gloom 
upon me, a fixed presentiment that tells me we shall 





conquer in the next battle, but that I shall not live to 
see the conquest.” 

“Dreams! Bevil, dreams!” returned the sweet 
young woman, with a sunny smile, for partly she 
indeed disbelieved such revelations of the future, 
and partly she desired to banish them from her hus- 
band’s soul. ‘“‘I am almost ashamed of you, my 
husband, that you should give way thus to vain and 
empty superstition; you, whom I have so often 
heard combatting such false notions with all the elo- 
quence of your rich dialect, all the powers of your 
clear mind. But you are not yourself; you have 
been pondering so sadly and so long over the state of 
our unhappy country, that your fancy is saddened, 
and you give ear to its suggestions. as you would 
scorn to do at any other time.” 

“Tt may be so,” he replied. “I hope itis so. For 
though I hold myself always, I trust, prepared to 
meet His call, to obey His bidding, yet, Adelaide, my 
heart bleeds when I think of leaving thee and that 
dear one ;” and his eyes lingered fondly on the fair 
boy, as he spoke. ‘ Heaven knows that I would not 
needlessly afflict or terrify thee, dearest; but there is 
something that I would fain say to thee before I go 
forth to join thé king.” 

“Then say it—say it—dear, dear Bevil. It will 
not afflict me, it will not terrify me, to hear any thing 
which you think it right to say tome. Who, if not 
I, has the right to counsel and console you?” 

“* You have indeed ever:done so. It is but a short 
word I have to say. Should I fall, as I think I shall, 
whether in this next battle, or any time during the 
war, you must train our John up to the same course 
of loyalty which our family have run ever. Teach 
him, if the king needs his blood, to pour it out like 
water.” 

**Fear nothing, Bevil,” she replied, “‘ whether it 
be God’s will to spare you to us many years, or to 
take you hence even now,” and her voice faltered 
sorely as she spoke, but by a mighty effort she con- 
quered her emotion aud proceeded—* John Greenvil 
shall learn no creed of church or state, but such as 
shall become a Greenvil. For, mark me, Bevil, and 
believe me, weak woman as I am, I would pour out 
my \ife like water that the king should enjoy his own. 
And if it shall be, as you fancy, that death awaits 
you on the field of honor, fear me not; I will send 
our son on the same path, to seek honor where his 
father. found it, and, should he also fall likewise for 
that high, holy cause, I will say, like that old Nor- 
thumberland we read of, ‘I would rather have my 
dead son here, than any living son in England!” 

But the effort was too great for her; the terrible 
excitement was too much for her delicate frame ; she 
burst into a flood of passionate weeping, and fel! 
upon her husband’s bosom. He clasped her in his 
arms, and kissed her fair cold brow, nor was ashamed 
to mingle his own tears with hers in that long rap- 
turous ecstasy, half anguish, and half bliss. 

After awhile she raised herself from his arms, 
smiling through her tears, and said, 

** Come, Bevil, we will have no more of this—no 
more sadness on this last night of yours at home; 
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let us go and walk once more in this lovely sunset, 
around your favorite garden, and then return to sup- 
per, some of our friends, Sir Nicholas Slanning, with 
his fair young wife, and Trevannion, with his three 
sisters, and Sir John Berkley, who is to wed the 
youngest, are coming hither—and we will have some 
music. They must not see yousad, or they will fancy 
it is my weakness made you so.” 

‘I will be so no more,” said Sir Bevil. ‘ Indeed, 
now that my spirit is unburthened of what I wished 
to say to you, I do not feel so. But I heard some 
news this morning that has vexed and disturbed me, 
and that, perhaps, contributed with other things to 
sadden my mind, and fill it with forebodings.” 

‘* What news was that, Bevil ?” 

“ That Chudleigh, my bad cousin, has betrayed his 
trust, and gone over to the Parliament with some 
five hundred men.” : 

“And all for hate to you—oh! Bevil,” she cried, 
turning very pale, ‘beware of that bad man. It is 
all for hate of you—” 

“Ah ha! fair wife of mine,” said Bevil Greenvil, 
*‘ you have not then forgotten your love passages of 
old, and think his memory is as good. But you are 
wrong, dear one, the twinkle of a gold piece would 
do more to win my good cousin Chudleigh than all 
the ladies’ eyes in Feliciana.” 

** And hatred, and revenge, more than either. But 
promise me—promise me, gentle husband, that you 
will beware of him !” 

‘* Beware of him! of a base traitor, and a coward! 
Not so, but, by Heaven! let him beware of me, lest 
I be tempted, past all power of resistance, to rob the 
hangman of his fee!” 

No more words followed; but, from the time when 
Chudleigh’s name was mentioned, the cloud of per- 
turbation, which had passed from Sir Bevil’s brow, 
lowered gloomily on that of Adelaide; and, in despite 
of all her efforts, during the evening meal, and the 
minstrelsy and mirth which crowned that parting 
evening, she was abstracted, and sorrowful, and 
silent. 

Was the wife’s fear or the husband’s fancy more 
prophetic ? 

At daybreak the next morning the castle rung to 
the shrill summons of the trumpet; and with a gallant 
band of cavaliers Sir Bevil Greenvil mounted, and in 
the words of the old song, 


He gave his bridle reins a shake, 
All on the river shore, 

And said, ‘‘ Adieu, my gentle love, 
Adieu for evermore !”’ 


And a fair arm waved a kerchief from a high shot- 
hole in the western turret, and the trumpets again 
clanged; in a moment hé was gone from her sight— 
when should she see him next, and in what guise ? 


CHAPTER II. 
A MELANCHOLY MEDITATION. 


Only the actions of the Just : 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. Shirley. 


That which would have clouded any victory, and made 
the loss of others less spoken of, was the death of Sir 
Brevi. GREENVIL. Clarendon’s History. 


There was no error in the reasoning of Bevil 
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Greenvil. All that he said, all that he foresaw, with 
the anticipation of a strong, vigorous and forecasting 
mind, was but too true. 

Whether there be any thing of reality in personal 
presentinient, is a thing of which poor humanity can 
speak but doubtfully ; it may be that such dim shadow- 
ings of death, nigh at hand,~re but the dreamings of 
impressible and sentimental intellects. 

It may be that these are true prophets. There is 
much show of evidence to carry out the latter judg- 
ment. 

But of this men will believe according as their 
minds lean to faith and veneration, or to the opposite 
extreme of skepticism and incredultty. 

It is not, therefore, of his self-anticipations that I 
speak, but of his fears for his country’s welfare. For 
the civil war had indeed fairly broken out—the sword 
was drawn, and who should say when it again would 
find its scabbard. 

War, at the best, is a hideous thing, and civil war 
an accursed. Decorate it as you will with the phan- 
tom hues of glory; ennoble it as you may by all the 
deeds of generous self-devotion, of great self-sacrifice, 
that have been wrought at its bidding, from time’s 
commencement until now—and still what is it?— 

Aruthless defacing of the Creator’s image ; a whole- 
sale annihilating, so far as this world is concerned, of 
the best and highest minds, the brightest intellects ; a 
trampling under foot of all the sweet domestic 
charities; a breaking of thousands and ten thousands 
of affectionate and tender hearts; a steeping of in- 
numerable hearths, from the castle to the cottage, in 
rayless irreluminable gloom. And for what all this 
agony, this desecration, this waste of the human 
soul? 

For nothing, in most cases; and if for any thing, 
for that which is lighter than the gossamer of an Oc- 
tober morning, and less substantial than the shadow 
of a shade. 

For a few acres or a few leagues, of barren and 
unprofitable desert ; for a disputed right, comprehend- 
ed probably by neither party; belonging absolutely, 
for the most part, to neither ; and, when won, value- 
less, unsaleable at a pin’s fee. 

If this be true, as who can dispute it, of war in 
general and in the abstract, what shall be said of 
those intestine and domestic strifes, which, far from 
being mitigated, are inflamed tenfold and made 
more merciless and cruel, by the community of lan- 
guage, interest, and blood? 

When wives behold a father on one side, a husband 
on the other, and find their tears, unlike Hersilia and 
her Sabines, fruitless to reconcile the kindred com- 
batants ? 

When mothers, their natural instincts perverted by 
the fell sway of what zs party spirit, however they 
may deem its principle, send forth their offspring, in 
emulation of the barbarous Spartan, commanding 
them to die, but never to return defeated ? 

When sons meet their fathers, front to front, in the 
battle’s hurly ? 

What shall be said of these miseries, these horrors? 
And what, when we consider, that never yet was 
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there a civil war, in which the best and purest minds 
on both sides did not believe themselves religiously 
to have the right in the controversy altogether ?—in 
which, when viewed by the impartial judgment of 
posterity, justice was not so evenly divided, so ba- 
lanced as it were between the two, so blinded on 
both sides by prejudice, so blent with error, so dis- 
torted by excess, that it must then have been scarce 
possible for the soundest intellect to determine— 
““ Which had the better cause, until suecess 

Conclude the victor innocent, the vanquished 

Most miserably guilty.’ 

We are too apt, I think, all of us, the most thought- 
ful hardly in a less degree than the most superficial, 
to look upon all those disputes which have given rise 
to wars, as having a right side and a wrong ; and con- 
sequently on all those who spoke, wrote, acted, or 
thought with one party or the other, as being virtuous 
or villainous, patriots or tyrants. Whereas, we should 
regard them, as groping obscurely for the light, on 
either side ; on either fancying that they had found it ; 
while in truth it was the same feeble ray, reflected 
and refracted by the mists of circumstance and opin- 
ion, that was seen by both, and seen only to distract 
and to bewilder. 

I think too that it will be found, in almost every 
instance, if we look narrowly into consequences, that 
nations have in no respect really gained by civil war 
those great advantages, which it has been the fashion 
of writers to ascribe to them—that no permanent be- 
nefits have accrued to the people, to counter-balance, 
in the least degree of equality, the temporary calami- 
ties which preceded them. I do not believe, in a 
word, that the winning of the rights, for which nations 
have so fiercely warred at home, has given superior 
happiness to the winners—much less that the happi- 
ness, so won, if any, is sufficient to compensate the 
individual sufferings, the lamentable heart-breaks, the 
demoralization consequent on warfare, and the irre- 
parable loss of the best lives, the noblest spirits, the 
most exalted intellects, by the unsparing ravage of 
the sword. 

Such is the train of thought into which I have been 
led by a recent perusal of the seventh book of Lord 
Clarendon’s history of the rebellion—a book which 
relates the deaths of Mr. Hampden, upon Chalgrove- 
field, and of Sir Bevil Greenvil, upon Lansdown—a 
history, which contains the recital of more bloodshed 
of the high, the good, and the noble—bloodshed both 
on the field and the scaffold, bloedshed for opinion’s 
sake, than any other narrative, comprising the same 
space of years, in the world’s history—a rebellion, 
which was the prime cause of the consequences 
which we now see and feel, and of which we are 
ourselves a part, both in England and America, at 
this very day. 

Are we, the people of both countries, or of either, 
the happier for those consequences, or through those 
causes, to day ? 

I believe not. 

Whatever was the original cause of that memorable 
struggle, the ultimate effect of it was to promote what 
had been commenced by the wars of the Roses, what 





was completed by the passage of the Reform Bill, the 
wresting, 1 mean, the powers of government from 
the landholder, and giving it to the burgher ; the sub- 
stitution of the commercial and manufacturing to the 
agricultural interest, the conversion of England from 
a poor, frugal, moderate landed aristocracy, with a 
well fed contented yeomanry, to a vast, powerful, 
wealthy commercial timocracy, with a squalid, starv- 
ing, miserable populace—from a land of green fields 
and happy cottages, toa realm of gorgeous palaces 
and hideous !azar-houses. 

So much for the consequences. 

Now for the causes. 

On one side there was a king, who wished un- 
doubtedly to pervert the constitution, to limit the 
privilege of parliament, to encroach upon the rights 
of his people. 

On the other was a parliament, whose after con- 
duct went far to show that the privileges they would 
have claimed needed limiting—for their acts were 
more arbitrary, their encroachments on the liberty of 
the subject more unconstitutional, their usurpation of 
powers more oppressive, than those of any king 
since the days of the eighth Henry—so arbitrary, so 
unconstitutional, so oppressive, that they drove the 
English people to seek for repose in the wise despo- 
tism of Cromwell, and afterwards to rest content 
under the licentious and facetious tyranny of the 
second Charles, rather than again risk a subjugation 
to Parliamentarian Privilege. 

Look to the men on either side—and first look at 
the great poet, the great champion, the great sellf- 
devoted martyr, to the cause of Englishliberty. Look 
at John Milton, the indomitable asserter of freedom 
—and then the most able apologist of the one man 
who overthrew it! 

Was John Milton sure of his own principle; was 
he right in that principle—when we find him sup- 
porting first the dethronement and decapitation of 
the king by the parliament, and then the dismissal! 
and destruction of the parliament by the despot ? 

Look at the other pure and noble souls, arrayed 
one against the other— 

Look at John Hampden, and at Lucius Carey, better 
known as Lord Falkland—pure patriots both, as ever 
drew the sword, for what they deemed the right— 
true Englishmen both, with no selfish aspiration, no 
aim but their country’s welfare—wise men, calm 
men, prudent men, good men, both—nay! men so 
little differing in their principles themselves, although 
so widely in their practice, that had their parties but 
been changed, John Hampden would have been 
searce less royalist than Lucius Carey—Lord Falk- 
land searce less the people’s champion than John 
Hampden. 

Hear now, how Clarendon, a very moderate 
royalist, a stanch upholder of the constitution, a re- 
buker of the king’s inordinate ambition, so little of a 
partisan that he refused to take office in the beginning 
of the troubles—hear, I say, how Clarendon speaks 
of John Hampden’s death, and compare that sentence 
with the words I have prefixed to these wandering 
thoughts, touching Sir Bevil Greenvil. 
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Hear this, I say, and, then, seeing how differently 
moderate and wise men viewed these things in their 
days, and observing that increased happiness of the 
body politic has not gone hand in hand with increased 
wealth and power, and intelligence, and /berty, in 
England—consider if it may not be possible that we, 
too, are in error, both as to the magnitude of griev- 
ances and the consequence of righting them; both as 
to the soundness of the appeal to the sword, and the 
benefits to be achieved by murdering those who differ 
from us in opinion honestly, and by eradicating their 
errors, if they be errors, by the axe of the headsman. 

‘But that which would have been looked upon as 
a considerable recompense for a defeat, could not but 
be thought a glorious crown of a victory, which was 
the death of Mr. Hampden, who, being shot in the 
shoulder with a brace of bullets, which broke the 
bone, within three weeks after died with extraordi- 
nary pain, to as great a consternation of all that party 
as if their whole army had been defeated or cut off.” 

And thereupon the historian proceeds to give his 
character, which is, unfortunately, too long for quo- 
tation; a character which, in what light soever the 
writer may have viewed.it, is in fact almost an un- 
mixed panegyric—a panegyric of which I know no 
man of any after time, unless it be Washington—be- 
tween whom, in truth, and John Hampden there are 
very many points of strong resemblance—whom I 
would venture to pronounce deserving. 

And over the death of such a man, such a hero, 
such a patriot as this, Great God !—the patriots—for 
they were patriots likewise—who honestly believed 
the maintenance of monarchy to be good in itself, 
and for the good of their country, were compelled to 
rejoice and triumph ! 

The death of Falkland, too, of whom it is recorded 
by the same true and trustworthy historian, that 
‘““when there was any overture or hope of peace, he 
would be more erect and vigorous, and exceeding 
solicitous to press any thing which he thought might 
promote it; and sitting among his friends, often, after 
a deep silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill 
and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace! Peace! 
and would passionately profess, ‘that the very agony 
of the war, and the view of the calamities and deso- 
lation the kingdom did and must endure, took his 
sleep from him, and would shortly break his heart ;’” 
the death of this man, too, caused vehement and 
great rejoicing among the adverse party. 

It is recorded that when Hoche, the republican 
commander of the French army of the Sambre and 
Meuse, fell near the Rhine, warring against a foreign 
and a hostile land, the very foes who slew him joined 
in the funeral lamentations of his followers. 


i ** We had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and nations o’er him wept.” 


But was the soul of Hoche whiter than that of Falk- 
land, that of Hampden, that for him, an invader, 
foreigners and foes should weep, and over these half 
their own England, that very England for the good 
of which each, as he saw it, die?! should raise a 
shout of triumph and rejoicing ?” 

Verily civil war is an accursed thing ! 


Oh! may we never live to see it kindled more, on 
either side the broad Atlantic! 

It is itself a cursed thing, and it carries this curse 
with it. That all the wise, the generous, and the 
good, who are at first its leaders, slaughtered, the 
conduct of affairs passes to the ambitious, the un- 
scrupulous, the bold, the vicious—that the first causes 
are forgotten, and in the end one wrong is torn down 
from its altar, and another, perhaps greater, wrong is 
enshrined in its place, again to be cast down by a 
counter-revolution. 

There is a high, broad grassy hill, or range of hills 
more properly, near to the®beautiful city of Bath, a 
portion of which is indeed situated on one flank and 
brow of the elevation. For the most part it bears 
even now the character, which its name indicates, 
Lansdown; for it is open, unenclosed, swelling in 
round gentle slopes and smooth green summits, 
covered with short soft mossy grass—in short, it is a 
down. 

A few scattered clumps of fir-trees dot its brow, 
and when the western wind sweeps unchecked and 
unbroken over the bare expanse, it how!s and sighs, 
with strange and melancholy wailings, among the 
thin sad foliage and gnarled arms of those ghostly 
evergreens. 

To one of an imaginative mind, walking that lonely 
hill on some wild and gusty evening, when the low 
clouds scud fast across the near horizon, ominous of 
tempest, when the gray mists are closing in on all 
sides, assuming shapes fantastical and frightful, and 
when the rise and fall of the moaning gale, in a 
thousand unearthly cadences, sings dirges through 
the laboring branches, it is not difficult to fancy that 
the spirits of the good, the great, and the self-devoted, 
who presided on that field of gentle blood, are abroad, 
and bewailing their useless self-immolation on the 
altar of mistaken patriotism. ; 

It is a strange thing that some places, without any 
marked or evident reason why such should be the 
case, have been, time after time, from earliest ages, 
the scene of great events, the battle-field of tribes or 
nations. 

Such, whatsoever is the cause, for certainly there 
is no such thing as accident, has been the case with 
Lansdown. 

Tradition, handed down orally from generation to 
generation of illiterate peasants, asserts that thereon 
was fought one of the famous battles of King Arthur 
and his knights of the table round; and whether we 
reject as wholly fabulous or not the legends of the 
creat British Prince, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
evidences of the fact, that the game of war has been 
played there in olden days, beyond the period of 
authentic history. For the long lines of old encamp- 
ments, rampart and fosse and circular redoubt, may 
be traced clearly to this hour upon the mossy green- 
sward, which has grown there unchanged, a natural 
everlasting carpet, unturned by the rude ploughshare, 
undisturbed by the growth of tree or coppice, century 
after century—which has borne, perhaps, the creak- 
ing wheels of the scythed cars of Caradoc and his 
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azure-tinctured hordes ; rebounded under the ordered 
tread of Rome’s brazen legions; been dinted by the 
horse-hoofs of the mailed barons of the Norman 
chivalry, and torn up by. the groaning weight of the 
Parliament’s artillery. 

Well has that fatal ridge been named, and truly, 
the field of gentle blood. 

In the last battle only, which devastated its green 
brow, and filled its pleasant slopes and breezy hol- 
lows with blood, and agony and death—in the last 
battle only, it is on record that, ‘‘ on the king’s part 
there were more officers and gentlemen of quality 
slain than common men; and more hurt than slain.” 

There are, 1 know, seme persons who will view 
this fact as a matter of no moment; who will regard 
a life as a life, and no more; who can see no distine- 
tion between the shedding of a prince’s and a pea- 
sant’s blood. 

And, in that the one is a prince, and the other a 
peasant, there is in truth no distinction. 

But is there indeed none between this life and that ? 

Is it a matter of no more moment to the world at 
large, to the people of the day, and not of the day 
only, but of far ages yet to come, whether the good, 
the wise, the noble, and the great of soul, are sacri- 
ficed to the fell rage of party spirit, or the mere mer- 
cenary, fighting for his pay, killing mechanically for 
his wages, and ignorant of the very cause for which 
he battles ? 

Does it, indeed, concern humanity, and truth, and 
nature nothing, whether it be the blood of a Hamp- 
den or a Falkland that bedews and fattens the dull 
earth, or that of the Dalgettys and the Bothwells who 
make up the mass of armies ? 

Would it have been no greater loss to mankind 
whether the gore of Washington or Arnold had dim- 
med the shine of some Hessian bayonet or broad- 
sword? 

The loss of the man is as the value of the man. 

The death of a great bad man is the world’s great 
gain; and whether we absolve or condemn the hand 
that strikes him down, we must admit humanity the 
gainer by his fall—and his, the unit’s, loss is not to 
be compared with the gain of the million. 

The death of a great good man is not his loss alone 
—is not perhaps his loss at all, for who shall measure 
the things that are to be, beyond the perishable ?—it 
is the loss of the universe and all its countless 
dwellers; the loss of time, almost of eternity. 

And thus though the heart may recoil at the 
thoughts of the carnage, may groan at the recorded 
sufferings of the masses, it is over the fall of the men 
who fell for principle, and what they believed virtue, 
that the reasoning mind sends forth its lamentation. 

It was not for the knights who died at Canne, 
although their rings of gold might fill the measure of 
a bushel; it was not for the legionaries, though they 
were numbered forty thousand, that Rome mourned 
a year; but for the one man, prodigal of his great 
soul, who brooked not to survive defeat by the proud 
Carthaginian, who by his death deserved more of 
his country than had been merited by all the lives of 
all the forty thousand. 





Thus was it here on Lansdown—thus, ‘that which 
would have clouded any victery, and made the loss 
of others less spoken of, was the death of Sir Bevil 
Greenvil.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER III. 
A RETROSPECT AND A RESULT. 


Descent from the noble and the good of past generations 
is that which none disparage, save those who repine and 
are wroth that they lack it. 

And who, methinks I hear it asked, who was Sir 
Bevil Greenvil, that his death only should have made 
the king’s victory at Lansdown a defeat rather than a 
triumph. 

America should know Sir Bevil, not only that the 
man, whether he had been born a baronet or a clown, 
was a good man, a man of mark, a man such as in 
times less fruitful of great events, and their conse- 
quence, great characters, might well have stamped 
an epoch—but that, if not to him, to his family she 
owes something; and that, as to an individual to 
know his remote ancestors good and glorious, so to a 
state it is something to have its founders and their 
families worthy the praise of ages. 

Sir Richard Greenvil—an error of our historians, 
into which the accurate and industrious Bancroft has 
fallen with the rest, has changed his name to Gren- 
ville, a different and more nobly titled family—the 
grandfather of our hero, was distinguished, when to 
be distinguished was no slight achievement, among 
the extraordinary characters who graced the era of 
Elizabeth of England. 

Second to Raleigh only, his friend and companion, 
Sir Richard Greenvil was one of the boldest and most 
skillful of those daring navigators who steered their 
little barks, scarce larger than the long-boat of a 
modern frigate, across the trackless ocean to the 
shores of the new woodland world, then styled, in 
honor of their virgin queen, Virginia. 

On the 9th day of April, 1585, he sailed from Ply- 
mouth with seven vessels, bearing one hundred and 
eight emigrants to Carolina, its first settlers, with 
Lane, a soldier of distinction, for its governor—on 
the 26th day of June, in the same year, his fleet, after 
incurring many dangers, and narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck, made its way through the Ocracock Inlet into 
the Roanoke. 

A year had passed, and the colonists were waxing 
weary of the hardships and the perils of the wilder- 
ness, were ‘looking toward the ocean for supplies 
from England, and sighing for the luxuries of the 
cities of their native land, when of a sudden it was 
rumored that the sea was white with the sails of 
three-and-twenty ships, and within three days Sir 
Francis Drake had anchored his fleet at sea, outside of 
Roanoke Inlet, in the ‘ wild road of their bad harbor.’ 
He had come, on his way from’ the West Indies to 
England, to visit the domain of his friend.” 

But it was vainly that with high heart and noble 
words he encouraged them ; vainly that he gave large 
supplies—for Lane had yielded to the despondency of 
his men, and deserting his post with undue precipita- 
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tion, with ali the colonists, he embarked homeward 
with the great navigator. 

** A few days after this departure a ship arrived, 
laden with all the stores needed by the infant settle- 
ment. It had been despatched by Raleigh. But find- 
ing ‘the Paradise of the world’ deserted, it could only 
return to England.” 

Yet a short time, but another few days later, Sir 
Richard Greenvil was again upon the coast, and 
resolute that England should not lose that noble 
colony, he left upon the island of the Roanoke fifteen 
men, “‘ to be guardians of the English rights.” 

Tt was to this man’s earnest energy, second to that 
of Raleigh only, that Carolina owes her colonization 
by that noble race of cavaliers and gentlemen, whose 
families, whose names, whose chivalrous and gallant 
principles, yet dwell in her pleasant places. 

And she, too, was well watered, before that colony 
was firmly planted, by some of the gentlest blood of 
England. And on her soil it was that Virginia Dare 
was born, the first: child of English parents that saw 
the light on the soil of these United States. 

Verily, Carolina has some reason to remember the 
name of Greenvil, to look with some jealousy of in- 
terest to the career of the descendants of her founder. 

Bright and brief, as is oftentimes the case with the 
best and noblest of our race, was that career. 

And on the Field of Gentle Blood, virtue and gal- 
lantry, love, and all but fame, perished with good 
Sir Bevil. 

It was late in the first year of that war which ended 
in the death of Charles upon the scaffold, that the 
Parliament being the masters of all Devonshire, 
and thinking easily to be the masters of Cornwall 
likewise, ‘‘sent their whole forces out of Somerset 
and Dorset to join with those of Devon, and make 
an entire conquest of Cornwall,’ under Ruthen, a 
Scotchman, then the Governor of Plymouth, and the 
Earl of Stamford. 

But greatly were they deceived in their purpose; 
for though Sir Ralph Hopton, the commander for the 
king, was vastly their inferior in numbers, yet with 
so much alacrity of zeal and loyalty, did Sir Bevil 
Greenvil, ‘the generally most loved man of that 
county,” Sir Nicholas Slanning, John Arundel and 
John Trevannion raise regiments of volunteers, 
“many young gentlemen of the most considerable 
families of the county assisting them as inferior 
officers ;” and with such energy and activity of will 
did they labor to train them to the use of arms, that, 
within a very short time, they had near fifteen hun- 
dred men of foot “ raised, armed, and well disciplined 
for action.” 

With these they gave battle speedily to Ruthen, 
nigh Liskard upon Bradock Down, on ground of his 
ewn choosing, and utterly defeated him, taking, with 
the loss of but few common men, and no officer of 
name, twelve hundred prisoners, most of their colors, 
and all their cannon. 

It was in this slight skirmish, otherwise hardly 
worthy of a place in history, that a circumstance 
oceurred, in no small degree honorable both to the 
men and to their good and generous commander. 





It is on record of the Cavaliers in this action—and 
here I will take the liberty of pointing out that I have 
seen this fact perverted by a recent writer, on the 
other side of the question, and represented as bearing 
on the conduct of both parties during the civil war, 
in which sense it is notoriously untrue—it is re- 
corded, I say, of the Cavaliers, ‘that they were 
always more sparing than is usually known in civil 
wars, shedding very little blood after resistance was 
given over, and having a very noble and Christian 
sense of the lives of their brethren; insomuch that 
the common men, when they have been pressed by 
some fiercer officer to follow execution, have answer- 
ed they could not find it in their hearts to ‘ hurt men 
who had nothing in their hands.’ ” 

A few days after this, again, Ruthen was beat at 
Saltash, and, hardly getting into a boat, escaped to 
Plymouth, losing all his ordnance, all his colors, and 
all the prisoners who had escaped from Liskard, and 
leaving the Royalists again masters of all Cornwall. 

Early in the next year, after again beating Sir 
George Chudleigh and the Earl of Stamford, at 
Launceston, near to Pendennis Castle, the Cornish- 
men advanced, under Prince Maurice and the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, into Somersetshire, easily sweeping 
all the country, taking in three days Taunton, Bridge- 
water, and Dunstar Castle. 

In the meantime, Sir William Waller was sent 
down to take command in Bath, with a powerful 
force, well appointed with horse, cannon and dra- 
goons, in order to make head against the Royalists. 

The Cavaliers were now at Wells, and skirmishes 
were fought almost daily, with various and nearly 
alternate advantage. 

At Mendip Hill, the prince, with Robert Dormer, 
Earl of Caérnarvon, defeated with two regiments of 
horse a vastly superior force of cavalry and dragoons, 
losing four-score of their own men, and killing thrice 
that number of the enemy. 

A few days after this “they advanced to Frome, 
and thence to Bradford, within four miles of Bath. 
And now no day passed without action, and very 
sharp skirmishes, Sir William Waller having re- 
ceived from London a fresh regiment of five hundred 
horse, under the command of Sir Arthur Hazlerig, 
which were so prodigiousiy armed that they were 
called by the other side the regiment of /obsters, be- 
cause of their bright iron shells, with which they 
were covered, being perfect cuirassiers, and were the 
first ever so armed on either side, and the first that 
made any impression on the king’s horse, who, being 
unarmed, were not able to bear a shock with them; 
besides that they were secure from hurts of the 
sword, which were almost the only weapons the 
other were furnished with.” 

So passed the time until the fifth day of July, when 
all announced the approach of a greater and more 
decisive action than had as yet been fought in the 
west. 

Several attempts had been made by the marquis 
and Prince Maurice to give the enemy battle on 
equal terms, which he still avoided; and now the 
cavaliers advanced to Marsfield, five miles beyond 
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‘Bath on the Oxford road, presuming that they should 
thus draw down the Roundheads from their ground of 
advantage, seeing it was their chief object to prevent 
the western army from joining the king at Oxford. 

And now it followed, that through over-confidence 
and a careless contempt of their enemies they suf- 
fered themselves to be engaged at. vast disadvantage 
and might well have been utterly defeated, but for 
the desperate and daring courage of the old naviga- 
tor’s grandson. 

The range of Lansdown heights toward Marsfield, 
sinks not down gently in a long declining slope into 
the level country, but falls abruptly in one of those 
steep rounded swells peculiar to the chalk formation 
into the plain at its foot. Over the easiest part, the 
centre, of this ridge, the high road passes, but on the 
right hand and the left, the hills are almost inacces- 
sible; and being covered with a thick growth of cop- 
pice, and a few stunted firs, they offer an excellent 
position of defence for musketry and marksmen. 

To this brow, then, it was that on the fifth day of 
July, Sir William Waller advanced with all his host, 
resolute to give battle and prevent the intended junc- 
tion of the royal forces. 

The whole front of his position, along the brow of 
the precipitous hill, was fortified by a ine of works 
and redoubts, admirably well constructed with fagots 
and earthen banks, cannon were planted there, and 
the redoubts were lined with strong bodies of small 
shot. 

The woods, on the right hand and the left, he 
garnished with musketeers sufficient to maintain 
them against any reasonable attack; and on a fair 
plain at the summit he posted his reserves of horse 
and foot, ready to charge the enemy on any point 
where he might be in force, or to relieve and comfort 
any part of his own lines which might be worsted. 

His position was in itself a strong one. It had in 
fact not one weak point, for the high road, by which 
only could it be readily assailed, was flanked on both 
sides by the fire of his lines, and afforded a fair ground 
for charging with horse the columns of the enemy 
before they could deploy, even if they should win 
the summit; which seemed almost impossible, 
scourged as they must be and ransacked by a con- 
verging fire of musketry and ordnance. 

It had, moreover, this supreme advantage, that the 
operations of the defence all lay within, while the 
attack must be made without the circumference of a 
circle; rendering it comparatively difficult for the 
cavaliers to re-inforce their columns of attack. 

Having thus, like a good and wise commander, 
strengthened himself at all points, Sir William Waller 
pushed down from his position a heavy body of 
horse and dragoons, to beat up the enemy at Marsfield. 

It was as lovely a morning as ever shone out of a 
summer heaven over a scene of rich soft landscape, 
when, as the royal host were breakfasting, fearless of 
interruption, the scattering shot of their out-posts 
and the loud startling clangor of the cavalry trumpets 
informed them that something was to do. 

The first man in the saddle, as ever, was the Earl 
of Caénarvon—* who always charmed home”—and 
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with his single regiment, he fell so hardily, and with 
so vigorous a charge, on the advance of the Round- 
heads, that he checked them, and gained time for the 
marquis and the prince to put their forces in array, 
and come up to his succor. 

Then should you have heard the din of kettledrum 
and bugle, clanging and flourishing the call to arms; 
you should have seen the officers spurring from post to 
post with orders ; and the leaders, toiling with voice 
and truncheon, to order their battalia. 

Then should you have beheld the seeming rush of 
disorder and confusion, out of which momentarily 
grew ordered ranks and seemly discipline. 

It was not long, with such colonels of regiments as 
Sir Bevil Greenvil, and Slanning and Trevannion, 
before the army was prepared to bide any onset. 

The enemy’s horse were forced back on their main 
body and beaten, in charge after charge; but when 
they came in sight of the formidable, andas it seemed 
almost inaccessible, position of Sir William, ‘as 
great a mind as the king’s forces had to cope with the 
enemy, they resolved not to attack them to so great 
disadvantage.” 

Nothing remained then, when it was evident that 
the rebels would not come down from their place of 
strength, but to fall back to their old quarters. 

Sir William Waller saw, and regretting the prudent 
move, unwontedly prudent, of the Cavaliers, re- 
solved to risk something to bring on a general action, 
and instantly launched all his horse and dragoons 
into the plain by the hollow road, upon the retreating 
columns. 

The artillery had already been drawn off, and the 
foot was in full retreat, when down the hollow road 
which they filled entirely with one vast mass of bright 
steel casques, and orange scarfs, and proud chargers, 
the Roundhead horse burst down on the king’s 
cavalry. 

Undauntedly the prince and the stout earl swung 
out to meet them, but for all the exertions of their 
officers, who played their parts with invincible valor, 
the slightly armed Cavaliers could not be brought to 
charge with their wonted fiery impetus. 

Before the solid shock of the iron-clad invulnerable 
Roundheads, the royalists recoiled, amazed and 
thunder-stricken ; the rather, that never till that day 
had they met any horse, who had dared to withstand 
them, face to face, much less who had been able to 
hold ground against them. 

It was hard labor then to rally them at all; though 
the prince rode through their ranks imploring them 
by their old renown and unblemished honor, though 
the hot high souled Dormer reproached them with 
words of fire ; and hardly would it have been effected 
thus, but that the Cornish foot, pricked by the sound 
of battle, as the high blooded charger by the spur, 
breathless with running, their long muskets at a trail, 
Greenvil and Slanning leading their advance, eager 
as to a banquet, came up to their aid in good time. 

Then, in place of the clang and clash of rapier and 
cuirass, rose the sharp rattling roll of the tremendous 
musketry, which had swept Braddock’s Down, and 
ravaged Ruthen’s lines at Saltash. 
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Then, foot by foot, could be traced the progress of 
the charge of those wild footmen, by the fierce Cornish 
cheer, by the blended war-cries of Greenvil, Arundel, 
Trevannion, Slanning, rising above the feebler shouts 
of the half beaten Roundheads. 

In vain Waller’s dragoons, trained to fight on foot 
as on horseback, met them with heavy volleys from 
their musketoons ; for charging with the butts of their 
heavy guns, they cleared the way in a moment. 

In vain Hazlerig’s lobsters poured their steel-clad 
masses against their naked front. 

Steel cap and corslet were no more defence than 
the frieze jacket against that murderous storm of bul- 
lets—rider and horse went down; and they drew off 
discouraged and discomfited. 

Then, winging their rallied horse with Cornish 
musketeers, who lapped the enemy’s flank with in- 
cessant fire, Caénarvon and the Prince charged home 
and vanquished the invincibles. 

Fresh bodies were poured down from the ground of 
vantage, and with augmented numbers the rebels 
faced about and again fell: again and again into dis- 
order before that deadly fire; before those fierce im- 
petuous charges. 

Yard by yard they were beaten in—til] at last deci- 
mated in numbers, deprived of their confidence and 
moral spirit, they scarce recovered themselves in 
their impregnable position, under the cannon and re- 
doubts of their fresh infantry, who had not that day 
drawn a trigger. 

Satisfied now with the successes of the day, the 
Prince would have drawn off his victorious soldiery. 

The Cornish men, however, were not satisfied. 

For when the order reached them to retreat, they 
raised at once three bursts of their fierce cheering, 
and called aloud, ‘*‘ Their cannon! their cannon! we 
want to bring off their cannon from the hill !” 

There was a doubt among the leaders; but Bevil 
Greenvil plead so hard, urging: the spirit of his men, 
and the demoralization of the enemy, that he pre- 
vailed. 

Then.on they went, Nicholas Slanning storming 
the woods on the one hand, and Trevannion on the 
other, and Sir Bevil leading his pikes to the left of the 
high road, on which he was covered by his horses, 
right in the front of the redoubts under the fire of 
musketry and shot of ordnance, charged, to the teeth, 
three times by horse in full career. 

Onward! still onward! unchecked by the storm of 
round and grape which tore their files asunder, hurl- 
ing the horse from their leveled pikes, as the bull 
hurls the mastiff from his horns of proof, shaking the 
earth by their compact and solid tread, sweeping 
away every formation of the foe by their tremendous 
volleys, making the welkin ring with their thundrous 
cheering—onward went that astonishing English in- 
fantry ! 

That same English infantry, with the same spirit 
then, the same mixture of heroic dash, and dogged 
perseverance which has since rendered it the world’s 
wonder ! 

On it went, bearing all before it! 

And now the lines were won, the victory was all 


but complete ; when a fresh charge was poured upon 
the royal foot, as they deployed in some confusion on 
the hill’s brow. 

Sir Bevil, clad in but slight half-armor, like many 
of the leaders for the king, conspicuous by his blue 
scarf and black feather, dashed his spurs into his 
charger’s flank, and rallying his pikes in a moment, 
met the Parliamentarians in full shock. 

A Roundhead officer, all steel from head to foot, 
confronted him, with a broad orange scarf above his 
corslet. 

But as Sir Bevil, feeling as it were by an instinc- 
tive sense who was his new opponent, spurred on to 
meet him; he avoided the hand-to-hand encounter; 
drew a long petrone! from his holster, and discharged 
it full into the chest of Greenvil’s charger. 

Down went the brave beast headlong, and while 
the rider was struggling up, still cheering his men in 
that deadly peril, a pike-head pierced his corslet, and 
a Lochaber axe, wielded by one of the Scotch foot- 
men, broke all the fastenings of his helmet by a 
tremendous downright blow, and left him bare- 
headed. 

At the same moment the mounted officer sprang 
down from his saddle, sword in hand, and opening 
his vizor, displayed the countena: ce, kindled with 
every hellish passion, of George Chudleigh. 

The fallen leader, wounded but still alert and 
courageous, made violent efforts to extricate himself 
from his fallen horse, raising himself on his left hand, 
and wielding his sword skilfully and powerfully with 
his right. ‘ 

Again the huge poleaxe fell, and dashed his right 
arm down, shattered and useless by his side. 

And then George Chudleigh—there was now no. 
more danger—rushed in and clove his bare head with 
reiterated biows of his keen broadsword, shouting— 

**'To hell! to hell! and say George e 

But his infernal triumph was cut short, and he fared 
ill, that in his devilish exaltation he had raised the 
vigor of his helmet. 





A ball, surely aimed by an unerring marksman, 
smote him between the eves, crashed through the 
base of his brain; and, with that frightful curse upon 
his lips, his soul went—whither ? 

But blinded with his own blood, faint in the very 
death pang, forgetful of himself, and mindful only of 
his monarch, the brave, the good loyalist sprang to his 
feet, and died erect and fearless, shouting in tones, 
which went to every heart of those who heard him, 
high above all the din and roar of battle. 

“‘On! Cornishmen, on! on! and win the day for 
the king and Bevil Greenvil!” 

He spoke and was dead ere the sounds had ceased 
to ring abroad, but his spirit died not with him. 

For then was accomplished, as it is stated upon his 
monument—it stands, where he fell, on Lansdown to 
this day—that Bevil Greenvil’s spirit, when the man 
was dead, slew more foes than his living arm had 
vanquished. 

With one appalling yell, ‘‘a Greenvil! a Greenvil! 
victory for the king! vengeance for Greenvil!” the 
wild Cornishmen went in, after one shattering volley 
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at the pike’s point and with the musket’s butt, and 
won the day within ten minutes, for the king and 
their slaughtered leader. 

Such was the victory which that good man’s and 
gallant soldier’s death converted almost into a de- 
feat. 

So were the sweet wife’s fears and the brave hus- 
band’s fancy both proved but too prophetic. 

Had Greenvil survived Lansdown, and Falkland and 
Caénarvon fatal Newbury, it may be Marstonmoor 
and Naseby would have told different tales: it may 
be Charles had never died upon a scaffold, nor Crom- 
well worn 


“The dictatorial wreath, that more than kingly crown.” 


Nor the first William mounted to the last Stuart’s 
throne; nor England been to-day a democratic mo- 
narchy. 

Are these things fate or fortune ? 

Fortune of Battles! Fate of Empires!—two false 
words feebly indicating one great fact— 

The Providence of God, which governs all things, 
incomprehensible, inscrutable, ail wise—but all-wise 





unto ends which He alone seeth—alone holdeth in 
the hollow of his hand. 

One word more only—and that last word a strange 
one !— 

It was John Greenvil, the boy whom we have seen 
sporting by the side of those hapless parents at that 
last sad interview, whom Providence ordained to be 
the man who should bring the second Charles—the 
son of that king for whom his father fell—back to his 
country and his crown. 

Was not the wish of Bevil Greenvil; was not the 
promise of his lovely wife, indeed accomplished ? 

Although she never smiled again, after their mutual 
forebodings were so sadly realized, she yet perse- 
vered, yet lived unto the end, supported by her 
promise to the dead. 

That promise gloriously accomplishéd, she laid 
her down at once—‘‘ My task is done,” she said, “‘ my 
promise is performed—I will go to my Lord!” 

And so she passed from a world of trouble, may we 
not believe it surely, into a world of glory. 

God grant it, reader, that our tasks may be done as 
well, and our deaths met as happily! 





THE PICTURE OF SAPPHO. 


REPRESENTING HER AT THE MOMENT SHE RECEIVES THE TIDINGS OF PHAON’S DESERTION. 





BY MRs, E. J. EAMES. 





“For her, Earth’s gift was Fame!” 


Farr and faultless as the form 
Which the Grecian sculptor’s hand 
Woke almost to being warm, 
With his art-inspired wand; 
Fair, too, radiantly fair 
Is this clearly pictured face, 
With its golden, gleamy hair— 
lis head of classic grace: 
Tenderest beauty dwells on lip, and cheek, and snowy fore- 


head— 
Fairest of earth’s daughters, hast thou ever pined and sor- 
rowed? 


Beauty, Youth, and Poetry, 
Genius, Glory, Fame, and Power, 
Wove their genii-gifts for thee 
In one rich, resplendent dower: 
Zolian Sappho crowned wert thou, 
By the lords of lute and lay— 
T'wined they for that lofty brow 
Laurel, rose and bay ? 
Well, upon the bright-veiued marble, might the sculptor 
carve thy story— 
Well might painter sketch, and poet tell in song, thy fame 
and glory. 


Yet, O loveliest Lesbian maid! 
Like a lily flower broken 

Droops thy small and graceful head, 
As amazed with grief unspoken ; 
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And a weight of sadness seems 
On that gifted brow to lie; 
Lit with passion-haunted dreams 
Is that shadowy eye— 
And thy sinking arm the lyre holdeth, oh! so carelessly, 
As though swilt despair had silenced evermore its melody! 


Yes! that perfect figure bends 
*Neath th’ abandonment of wo; 
Not one ray of hope now lends 
To thy desolate heart a glow! 
There is one whose love hath long 
Been the light of life to thee— 
Th’ inspiration of thy song, 
Thy soul’s bright deity! 
All thy starry genius-gifts at his shrine were offered up— 
Thy recompense is slighted Love—Desertion—ruined Hope! 


What are Riches, Talents, Fame— 
Garlands, incense, flattery, 
Minstrel- pride—and deathless name? 
Worthless— worthless, now, to thee! 
Mockery ali, that could not make 
One true, loving heart thine own— 
From thy brow the laurel take— 
F ling the lyre down. 
Not yet! where yon Leucadian steep o’erhangs the dark 
blue sea, 
There shall the laurel and the lyre together rest with 
thee ! 
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THE ALGERINE. 





BY HARRY DANFORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.” 





She shuddered and paused, like a frightened steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. NGFELLOW. 


‘“ Tuat’s a suspicious looking sail on our quarter,” 
said I to the captain, pointing where, far up to wind- 
ward, a white speck was discernible. 

** Do youthink so?” he replied, earnestly, “I will 
get my glass then—and, stay—you had better, Dan- 
forth, accompany me into the tops.” 

We had sailed from Smyrna, a few days before, 
and were now running with a fair wind for Gibraltar, 
where we expected to arrive before the week was out. 
Our ship was a beautiful little craft of three hundred 
tons, carrying a few brass pieces, as was then not 
uncommon, but having a crew by no means propor- 
tioned to her armament. She was a strong new ves- 
sel, but not one of extraordinary speed: on which 
account we were more anxious than we should other- 
wise have been at sight of this suspicious sail. 

Captain Powell was the sole owner of this beautiful 
craft; but he had other causes of alarm more potent, 
for his young and lovely wife, to whom he had been 
united scarcely a fortnight, was a passenger; and 
with her was her father and his family, our late consul 
at Smyrna, returning to America after an absence of 
many years. An interesting group was this little 
cirele. There was the venerable parent, a gray- 
headed, noble-looking old man—the elder daughter, 
Mrs. Powell, a spirited and beautiful woman—and 
two younger sisters, both at that period of Jife when 
the girl is budding into womanhood. Mary, the elder 
of the single sisters, was a most lovely creature, with 
the blue eyes and light golden hair which one sees 
in Raphael’s Madonnas; while the captain’s bride, 
not less beautiful, had the dark eyes and tresses of 
the sunny south. The youngest of the sisters partook 
of the style of beauty pertaining to Mrs. Powell: and 
the three together were known even in the classic 
East, from whence they came, as the “‘ Sister Graces.” 
And certainly never did Ionia, in her palmiest days, 
furnish three such models. Mary’s was one of the 
most exquisitely formed natures that ever lived out 
of the realms of poesy. There breathed around her 
daily presence all the purity and loveliness that 
enshrines Shakspeare’s Imogen in our hearts. Her 
love was a treasure that a king might have been proud 
to win: her commonest smile a prize for which a 
knight of olden chivalry would have periled his life. 
All this wealth of heart was given to my bosom 
friend, Frederick Merton, a lieutenant in our navy, 
who had obtained a furlough and was returning in 
our vessel, it being arranged that his nuptials were 
to be celebrated when we arrived in the United 
States. 
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The period of which I write witnessed almost 
daily depredations by the Moorish corsairs, which 
were then the terror of the Mediterranean: a period 
about two years in advance of that when Somers and 
Decatur, by their gallant conduct before Tripoli, laid 
the foundation of our naval glory. American vessels 
were particularly subject to the rapacity of the pirati- 
cal cruisers, and many of our countrymen, who had 
been captured by the Turks, were languishing in 
hopeless slavery. The knowledge of this made us 
particularly anxious to arrive at Gibraltar speedily ; 
and the favorable breeze which had prevailed for the 
last few days seemed to be in answer to our hopes. 
But now a sort of instinctive fear seized me that the 
vessel in sight was a Tripolitan cruiser, and as I 
looked into the captain’s countenance, to read his 
thoughts on the subject, I fancied I saw a confirma- 
tion of my own views. 

We ascended to the top in silence, when my com- 
panion took a long look through the glass. When he 
had done this he handed me the instrument, though 
without speaking a word. The telescope did not 
exactly suit my vision : I therefore adjusted the elite. 
aod placed the glass again to my eye. 

‘* Well?” said the captain, as I removed the instru- 
ment and looked him full in the face. 

I shook my head hopelessly. 

‘* She ’s an Algerine, you think ?” he asked, with a 
slight quiver of the lip, which might well be excused 
in consideration of the precious freight he had on 
board. He spoke, too, as if his own convictions 
agreed with mine, though he would fain cling to hope, 
and half expected I would hold out some. 

‘‘She has the rig of that class,” I said, “and is 
evidently in chase. It may not be as we think,” I 
added quickly, observing the deathly pallor that came 
over my companion’s face. ‘ At any rate, we had 
better not alarm the ladies.” 

‘Certainly not,” said the captain anxiously. ‘“ But 
I should like to have Frederick’s opinion on this craft. 
Could you not go down and send him up here without 
creating suspicion on the part of my wife or Mary?” 

I looked down on the deck. Frederick was stand- 
ing on the quarter, with a sister on either arm, and 
just at this moment the whole three looked aloft, and 
Mrs. Powell smilingly beckoned to her husbdnd to 
descend. 

‘‘T will answer the summons,” I said, “ and thus 
there will be no suspicion.” But a pang shot through 
my heart to think how soon that light and happy 
smile might be changed to agony and despair. 
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‘Oh! it was not you I wished,” said the gay bride 
playfully. ‘Go back and tell Captain Powell I want 
him. This is the way lovers when they become 
husbands run away from us. . What can he be doing 
so long up there ?” and she shook her finger gayly at 
him. 

“Do you know,” I said, adopting her gay tone, 
‘‘ that the captain says you are outraging all discipline, 
and setting a bad example to his men, by beckoning 
him hither and thither: so, for a punishment both to 
you for doing thus, and to Frederick for abetting you, 
he orders the latter into the tops, and bids me say 
you must all do better or he shall mast-head some of 
you.” 

I secured an opportunity, however, as I thus 
laughingly spoke, to give Frederick a look, and his 
quick perceptions instantly divined that there was 
more serious matter concealed under this jest. He 
accordingly prepared to go aloft. 

‘Why! you are not going ?” said the young bride. 
‘‘ We must not be tyrannized over in this way. Let 
us mutiny, one and all. What do you say, Mary? 
Shall we suffer Frederick to go?” 

Mary blushed, and looked as if she would have 
gladly joined such a mutiny, but she said nothing, 
and Frederick, with a bow and smile, hurried from 
the quarter-deck, and the next instant was lightly 
traversing the shrouds. 

The playful gayety of this conversation struck on 
my heart with a chill, when I thought how soon the 
most terrible of all fates might become the lot of the 
beautiful creatures at my side. I could with ditliculty 
struggle against this feeling, even sufficiently to carry 
on the conversation; but happily I was assisted by 
the young bride, whose gay spirits and overflow of 
happy feelings shed vivacity on all around. 

In about ten minutes the captain and Frederick 
returned to the deck. I stole a glance at the latter as 
he approached, and saw in his half concealed look 
of anxiety, that my worst fears were realized. As I 
glanced at the fair sisters at my side, I caught Mary’s 
eyes fixed on me witha look of inquiry and alarm, 
but when they met my gaze they fell to the ground. 

‘‘Could she have seen my glance at Frederick, 
and read his countenance?” I asked myself. I 
blamed my carelessness, and resolved to put a stricter 
guard on my demeanor ; for if our suspicions of the 
stranger were correct, these dear beings would be 
called to suffer soon enough! 

The conversation flagged. Frederick was gay, 
but his gayety seemed forced, and I often caught 
Mary gazing into his face with an inquiring look. 
He appeared finally to become aware that he was 
watched, and this increased his embarrassment, 
which became at length so perceptible that Mrs. 
Powell herself took notice of it, and began playfully 
to rally him for his moodiness. Captain Powell 
had gone quietly, meantime, to the first mate and 
spoken a few words in his ear, after which he had 
joined our group. 

‘What are they spreading more sail for?” sud- 
denly said his young wife, stopping in her career of 
raiilery and looking aloft, where cloud on cloud of 





canvas was being rapidly unfolded. ‘“‘ Why, Henry, 
you will drown us all. I declare positively I wont 
sail with you if you go on at this rate. We shall be 
upset or driven under; for it is certainly blowing 
fresher than it did an hour ago.” 

‘“Oh! my dear, you women know nothing of these 
things,” replied the captain. ‘* We are getting along 
too slowly, and unless we crowd more sail shall 
never be up with Gibraltar. Come into the cabin 
and I’ll show you on the chart how far we have to 
run,”’ said the captain, adroitly carrying off his wife. 

No sooner had they gone than Mary, laying her 
hand earnestly on Frederick’s arm, said— 

‘* We are now alone—so, tell me what is the matter. 
I know both you and Mr. Danforth are alarmed and 
anxious, and I think Captain Powell is too. Nay! 
do not deceive me. I can bear whatever it is, for 
though I am not so gay-hearted, folks say I have 
more fortitude than Ellen.” 

Frederick looked at me in a dilemma. We both 
knew Mary so well as te feel assured that when her 
suspicions were once aroused, nothing but the truth 
would satisfy her; she seemed to have the faculty of 
seeing through deception instinctively. Besides, 
suspense might work on her nerves as much as the 
most dreadful certainty. Thus I reasoned, and my 
looks expressed my feelings. Frederick, whose 
opinion coincided with mine, accordingly whis- 
pered, 

‘We can trust your discretion, Mary, but you 
must endeavor to keep what Iam about to say from 
the knowledge of your sister. We fear yonder sail 
is an Algerine.” 

The hue of Mary’s cheek changed to that of death, 
and I thought I saw her shudder ; but these traces of 
human fear passed away almost instantaneously. 
She had promised to shew fortitude, and she evidently 
struggled to keep her word. She only nestled closer 
to her lover’s side and leaned more heavily on his 
arm; her eyes closed involuntarily—she seemed to 
be silently praying. After awhile she whispered— 

“Ts there no hope of outsailing the—the pirate?” 

‘* We shall do our best—it is our only chance. 
But. now, dearest,” said Frederick, ‘‘ go into your 
cabin, and leave us to do what man can do; your 
presence there will keep Mrs, Powell below, whose 
agitation, if she were to know the truth, would un- 
nerve her husband. We require all the aid his skill 
and sagacity can afford us in this emergency.” 

‘* T will do as you say,” replied the dear girl. ‘‘ But 
my heart shall be with you in prayer.” 

‘She is an angel,” said Frederick sadly, as he re- 
turned after supporting her down the companion way. 
** And her prayers will be of more worth than our 
efforts ; for that craft is gaining on us terribly fast, 
and I fear nothing but a miracle will save us now. 
Promise me,” he said eagérly, ‘‘ promise me, Dan- 
forth, that if I should fall in the struggle when these 
villains board us, you will seek out Mary and plunge 
your dagger into her heart, to save her from a fate 
ten times worse for her and me than death.” And a 
convulsive shudder shook his frame as he spceke. 
‘* Promise me—swear to me this!” he said. 
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“T promise,” I added solemnly, ‘though the 
Almighty grant we may escape the terrible neces- 
sity.” : 

“ Amen !” said both Captain Powell and Frederick, 
for the former had come up at this moment and over- 
heard the conversation. 

The men, whose suspicions had been long since 
aroused, now that the females had left the deck no 
longer concealed their opinions: and dark and lower- 
ing faces gathered at the bulwarks, while eager eyes 
strained themselves to watch whether the stranger 
gained or lost. 

The Corsair, at this time, may have been about 
three miles distant, and her decks were visible, 
crowded with men. She was evidently one of the 
fastest of a class of vessels celebrated for their speed ; 
for though we had crowded on our canvas to an 
almost perilous extent, she gained upon us steadily, 
and apparently without effort. For twenty minutes, 
perhaps, we leaned over the bulwarks, watching her 
intently ; now fancying that we gained upon her, 
now forced to acknowledge that she gained upon us. 
We could not avoid occasionally hearing the con- 
versation of some of the men. A group of weather- 
beaten tars had collected not far from where I stood, 
and while the captain and Frederick were conversing 
in low tones, I listened to the following conversation : 

‘“‘How the Turk Sails, d—n him,” said an old 
water-rat emphatically. ‘‘ For such a queer looking 
craft, too, it’s wonderful! Why, there’s nothing 
ship-shape about her—she’s jist sich a craft as they 
make at home by the cord and cut off in lengths to 
order; but the devil, who fits her out and signs her 
papers, could make a wash-tub sail, I suppose.” 

‘** Ay! go into the wind’s eye like a flying fish,” 
replied another. ‘ Howsemever, our little beauty 
doesn’t creep either. Lord, how she walks the 
water! It’s my opinion, comrades,” he continued, 
energetically tearing off a huge piece of tobacco, 
which he held ready to put into his mouth as soon as 
he should finish his sentence; “that if the breeze 
would only freshen to a gale, we’d leave yonder 
chap hull down afore sunset.” 

‘That we would,” said another, “‘ for we’d carry 
sail where he ’d sink.” 

‘“‘Tt’s blowing a pretty good mouthful now,” said a 
third. ‘* How she tears through the water! Some of 
them sticks will jump out vet.” 

‘Let them jump and be d—,” said the first speaker. 
‘“‘T should n’t mind, lads, being taken by Christians— 
I wouldn’t care whether they were Englishers or 
French, if so be we were at war with them—but to 
go about like a nigger slave, with a chain tied to your 
leg, as the prisoners to these Turks have to, is more 
nor old Jack Grommet bargained for when he came 
aboard this craft.” 

“Tt’ll be no use to fight, however,” said one; 
‘“‘there’s a hundred or more devils on board yonder. 
We must trust to our heels.” 

‘Ah! it’s a hard day,” said the first speaker with 
a sigh, ‘‘ when the stars and stripes has to haul down 
to yonder crescent; and, by the Lord, Jim Bowen, 
Ill strike a blow if no one else will.” 





If the reader has ever dreamed of falling from a 
precipice, and will bring to mind the horrible sensa- 
tions of that moment, he can form a conception of 
our feelings as'we saw the pirate gradually but surely 
lessening the distance between us. Oh! the torture 
of that hour of suspense. In vain I scanned the 
horizon, with the abortive hope of discerning some 
friendly sail; in vain I watched the enemy, and 
prayed that some of his spars might give way. 
Steadily, silently, without apparent effort he ap- 
proached us. Despair was fast taking hold of my 
heart when Captain Powell spoke. 

“Look yonder,” he said, with almost boyish de- 
light, ‘a hurricane is coming. “Hurrah!” 

At any other time an intimation that a sudden squall 
was about to burst upon us would have occasioned 
apprehension ; but now the lesser was forgotten in 
the greater danger; for our only hope lay, as the 
spokesman had said, in the violence of the wind. 

I looked in the direction whither the captain point- 
ed. Right in the wake of the approaching squall lay 
the Algerine, his huge sails already in, and nothing 
but his bare poles exposed, as he lay rocking in wait- 
ing for the tempest. I could see the track of the 
tornado by the white mist which, wrenched from the 
face of the water, was coming down toward us with 
a wild, rushing sound. All at once the gale reached 
the Algerine, whose tall masts bent over like willow 
wands : the next instant we lost sight of our enemy ; 
the minute after the gale was upon us. 

“Tn with the light sails !—stand by to clew down,” 
the captain had exclaimed, long before the squall 
reached our foe; and now, when the full fury of the 
tempest burst upon us, we were not wholly unpre- 
pared ; but taking the hurricane with only our heavier 
canvas set, we bowed a moment before the gale, and 
then darted away in its track like a wild-bird loosed 
from the string, 

‘“‘ Heaven be praised!” ejaculated Captain Powell. 
‘Gentlemen, we are now safe. The Corsair will 
soon be out of sight. Godown, go down, Danforth 
and Frederick, and cheer the females. All danger is 
now over.” 

Words cannot describe our exhilaration; only a 
criminal reprieved from death, can realize my feel- 
ings. We hastened to the cabin, where the ladies 
were gathered around their venerable parent. The 
head of the youngest sister was buried in her father’s 
lap: Mrs. Powell was weeping on Mary’s shoulder. 
Their peril was felt by the inmates, though, with all 
but Mary, apprehension filled the place of certainty. 

“ Joy—joy,” said Frederick, hastily advancing, 
*‘ this hurricane will luckily prove our salvation. We 
are driving under close-reefed courses, and the Turk 
will never see us again.” 

“Thank God !” ejaculated the parent. 

Mary spoke not, but she burst into tears and fell 
into her lover’s arms. Mrs. Powell uttered a shriek 
of joy and clasped her father’s neck, laughing hyste- 
rically. The younger sister sprang up, clapping her 
hands. So various are the modes in which sudden 
joy develops itself! 

* And there is really no more danger,” said Mary, 
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after looking fondly up into her lover’s face. ‘‘ You 
will not deceive us, Frederick ?” 

*“ None whatever,”’ he replied; ‘‘ our ship is in her 
element in a gale like this; while the lighter built 
Algerine cannot show a rag. We are going two 
knots to his one. Heaven has heard your prayers, 
dearest.” ’ 

“Oh! I little thought this five minutes since; for I 
knew, by your not coming down to us, that there 
was no hope. Ah! we shall yet see many a happy 
year—shall we not?” said the sweet girl, in the un- 
blushing confidence of that happy moment. 

**T hope so, Mary—but good God! what is that?” 
ejaculated Frederick, cutting short the preceding 
sentence, as a violent shock almost cast us from our 
feet and made the ship quiver in every timber. I 
looked into his face aghast; then, recovering myself, 
rushed on deck. As I hurried up the companion way 
I heard the tread of affrighted feet; while behind 
rose up the shrieks of the terrified females. My heart 
forewarned me of what had happened. 

“We have struck a bar, and all is over,” said 
Captain Powell, who was the first person I met on 
deck, ‘‘In half an hour the ship will go to pieces.” 

I staggered back at this confirmation of my worst 
fears, but recovering myself I looked around, hoping 
the danger might be exaggerated. A moment’s 
glance, however, satisfied me that the captain was 
correct. We were fast stuck on one of the unseen bars 
which are occasionally met. with at sea,‘and the water 
was now boiling in foam over it, No human foresight 
could have prevented the accident. The whole sur- 
face of the deep had been so whitened by the fierce 
hurricane that the breakers were not discovered until 
the moment before the ship struck, and then it was 
too late. She had brought up when driving at 
a tremendous velocity : so that she was now firmly 
fixed on the sand; and the mist and spray were 
whistling over us in clouds. 

‘Can nothing be done?” said Frederick, who at 
this moment made his appearance; and though his 
face was blanched to the whiteness of ashes, there 
‘was a compressed energy in his tone and manner 
which showed that all the resolution of his nature 
was aroused. 

‘Can nothing be done?” I said, involuntarily re- 
peating his question, though I was really reasoning 
with myself. ‘We must go to pieces in half an 
hour unless the gale abates; and, if the gale abates, 
we shall fall into the Algerine’s hands,”’ 

‘‘ Better die than suffer that,’”’ said Captain Powell, 
with a kindling eye. ‘‘Oh! for the gale to blow till 
daylight.” 

‘* Something might be done,” at length said Fre- 
derick, breaking the moody silence. 

‘What ?” demanded both Captain Powell and I, 
quickly and in the same breath. 

‘‘Have you got a set of new top-sails ?” 

ce Why 2? 

“If you have, get them up!”’ 

“‘ Bend new top-sails in this gale!” I exclaimed in 
surprise. 

‘Yes! and bend courses, by Jove, if necessary,” 


said Captain Powell, with startlingenergy. “I com- 
prehend your plan, Frederick ; it is the only resource 
left. All hands,” he exclaimed, jumping on a gun- 
carriage so that he might be more easily visible; “all 
hands to bend new top-sails! Be cool, my brave 
boys, be cool, and trust in me. I will carry you out 
of this scrape as I have carried you out of others. 
Be cool, but quick, for life and death depend on your 
speed.” 

While he thus spoke, and proceeded to see his 
orders properly executed, Frederick gave me a fuller 
explanation of his plan, which I now began to 
suspect. 

‘*] propose,” he said ‘‘ bending new top-sails, for 
those now used are old and will not stand much of a 
strain. The whole press of this new canvas will 
then be put on the ship. You stare at the proposal to 
crowd such a volume of duck on her, when a close- 
reefed fore-course is as much as we dared carry 
before. But this is a bold stroke for life : the immense 
force of the wind acting on the topsails will drag us 
over the bar, or split us into pieces. If we fail we 
lose every thing, but if we win we escape.” 

* Nobly thought,” I said in admiration; “and 
though the chances are almost ten to one against us, 
the experiment is worth the trial.” 

“Ay! for there ts a chance; and if we remain 
quiet, death or slavery is mevitable.” 

“Every thing is ready,” said Captain Powell, 
returning in an incredibly short space of time. “ If 
we succeed,we shall owe you every thing, Frederick. 
The oldest veterans are enthusiastic with the novelty 
and daring of the manceuvre. It will, however, be 
‘sink or swim.’ In five minutes we shall know all.”’ 

He said this solemnly. There was now a moment’s 
silence, for every man felt that the crisis had come ; 
and many a hurried prayer went up from lips that 
had not prayed for years. 

The silence was interrupted by the clear full voice 
of Captain Powell, rising distinctly over the gale. 

‘* Let go the sheets and braces—haul home !” 

As he spoke, the huge sheets of canvas were 
stretched out on the yards, despite their desperate 
struggles and the violence of the wind. Now was 
the crisis. The instant the full superficies of the sails 
became exposed to the gale, the ship gave a tremen- 
dous thump, jerking some of the men twenty feet 
from their places. 

‘* Hold on!” said the stentorian voice of Captain 
Powell, in tones of encouragement. 

Another gigantic struggle was made by the ship, 
the masts and yards curving like whip-stalks; and 
again, so sudden and violent was the jerk, we were 
flung like playthings across the decks. Still the 
vessel stuck fast, or seemed only jammed further on. 
Another thump like the last would probably tear out 
the masts, for the gallant cdnvas held to the yard as 
if conscious that life and death depended on its 
strength. Or even if the masts held, a third such 
plunge would break the tortured ship to pieces. 

‘** Once more!” cried the captain, who was clinging 
to a rope nigh me, and he breathed the words hard 
between his teeth. He seemed unconscious that he 
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spoke, for his eyes were fixed on the topsails, and his 
whole face glowed with the desperate energy re- 
quired at this crisis. 

The ship gave a plunge, groaning as if an animate 
being in the throes of parting soul and body; and the 
spars bent until I expected to see them shiver into a 
thousand pieces. Once, twice, thrice—her struggles 
were gigantic. She moved. Ay! the noble canvas 
held fast—-we were in motion! The waters glistened 
past. A thrill of joy quivered through my frame. 
The next instant our brave craft had cleared the bar 
and was speeding like a thunderbolt upon her way. 





We never saw the Algerine again. Probably I 
was the last person of our crew who looked on her 
that day; for, as we whirled onward after passing the 
bar, I turned a curious eye astern; and far in the 
distance, half hidden by the driving spray, I beheld 
the faint outline of the dreaded Corsair. But it was 
only for a second I caught a glimpse of her form; for 
the next instant the mist shut her in, and we were 
alone on the waters. 

In due time we arrived safely at Gibraltar, whence 
we sailed for New York after the lapse of a few days. 
The next spring I saw Frederick a happy groom. 





LINES PRESENTED TO ETHEL TOWN, ESQ. 


The following lines were written, as their date purports, some three years ago, just before Mr. Town, the learned 
antiquarian, departed for his last visit to England. One of his erudite friends in London had just sent him a copy of 
Mrs. Sommerville’s works, which he valued highly. At his request the lines, in compliment to that distinguished lady, 
were written, that the original copy might be bound up with the treasured volume. It was a high and flattering com- 
pliment from one whom the author held in reverence and esteem—this wish to embody her humble tribute to a great 
mind with the great productions of that mind, and thus, from feelings of partial friendship, unite the favored friend and 
the greatest woman of the age in one possession. Just before he went on shipboard the lines were given him. A few 
months after the author received a copy back again, with a letter written on the blank leaf, and only. mentioning the 
poetry by saying that he took great pleasure in sending it back. This puzzled the author greatly; at first she feared 
that not approving of the lines he had sent them back for alteration, but nothing being said on the subject in the letter, 
it was laid aside with no little feeling of humiliation and pain that an effort to give pleasure to a valued friend had so 
signally failed. The next day a mutual friend, who was probably in the secret, enlightened the author very pleasantly on 
the subject. Mr. Town had obtained lithographic copies of the little poem in London, one of which was sent to Mrs. 
Sommerville, others to mutual friends here, and one to the author, who was completely mystified, and really believed 
the lithograph to be her own writing. 

Mr. Town died a few months after his return to this country, and the loss of a true and beloved friend now adds to 


the associations connected with these lines a mournful interest, which the memory of his high qualities can but deepen 


as time passes on. 


Time brooded o’er the earth, and brought 
His treasures to the human mind; 

The seeds of high and kindling thought 
He flung upon the restless wind. 

It fell ’mid wars and deadly strife ; 
It found the humbler haunts of men: 

And, rooted deep in human life, 
Blossomed to glorious thought again. 

Amid the crash of sword and flame 

The gentle dawn of knowledge came. 


Roused by the burning ebb and flow 
Of thought, that through creation broke, 
Sweet woman heard, and in the glow 
Of troubled sympathies awoke ! 
Her mind threw off its darksome rest, 
New York, July 10, 1843 





And then, with timid step and eye, 
*Mid flowers of intellect she pressed, 

And gathered one—bright poesy. 
The thirst of thought was on her then, 
But science still was left for men. 


But Sommerville, with step more free, 
Laid the sweet blossoms on her heart, 
And studied their soft mystery, 
Till thought grew of her life a part. 
She saw the fruits of science, there, 
Ripening beneath the breath of Heaven, 
So high that man, alone, might dare 
To pluck and eat—to her was given 
The woman’s heart—the manly power 
To gather both the fruit and flower. 
ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





THE STARS.—A.SONNET. 





BY R. H. BACON, 





YE stars, that on Night’s mystic turban glow, 
Mild and eternal, looking calmly down 

On the quiet vale, where hoary mountains throw 

Their shadows; and soft streamlets tinkling flow, 
Making low music by the sleeping town, 
Or gushing with a wilder melody below 

The arching piles of yon old ruin gray ;— 
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Ye shone the same when fair-haired children played 
Beneath those arches, ere they knew decay ; 
Ye saw those children men; and your mild ray 

Beheld their graves! When after ages laid 

That city’s walls, undimmed was your sweet light; 
And ye will shine, when its thronged bounds are made 
A solitude—as calmly and as bright. 
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OR THE VILLAGE BEWITCHED. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE,”’ ‘‘ WESTWARD HO!” ETC. 





THERE was once a little village with a long name, 
to wit—Constantinople—seated on a narrow plain, 
between a range of high rugged mountains and a 
shallow brawling river, which afforded navigation 
neither to steamboats nor indeed boats of any de- 
scription. A large brook, tributary to the river, 
flowed through the centre of the village, after wear- 
ing a deep ravine in the mountain, rugged and deso- 
late for the most part, but presenting, at intervals on 
its margin, little spots of greensward which con- 
trasted agreeably with the surrounding desolation. 
In other places masses of high perpendicular rocks 
bordered so close upon the stream, as to prevent all 
passing on that side. 

The brook, after heavy rains or during the melting 
of the snow in thespring, rose high above its ordinary 
level, and overflowed all the little flats on its banks, 
forming a furious torrent, which rendereda residence 
there impossible, and obliged the proprietors to place 
their homely habitations up among the rocks on the 
side of the mountain. In one of these cottages re- 
sided, at the period of which I am speaking, a very 
worthy, industrious man in his way, whose name I 
shall not mention, as some of his family are still 
living, and might perhaps be pained at being thus 
held up to public view. The building, which was 
composed of logs disposed in the old primitive style, 
rested on a flat projecting rock, rising perhaps an 
hundred feet above the stream, and affording a pas- 
sage underneath, by a narrow path winding along its 
border. I was accustomed in my youth to indulge in 
the philosophical and patriarchal amusement of fish- 
ing in this stream, which at that time abounded in 
trout, and remember to have often seen the good 
woman walking back and forth on the rock high in 
the air, turning her big spinning-wheel, whose 
sonorous humming might be heard keeping time, as 
it were, with the murmurs of the brook, forming a 
musical and soothing concert amid the solitude of the 
mountains. 

The reader will please to bear in mind that this 
was some years before domestic industry was trans- 
ferred from the fireside to the manufactory, and when 
every housewife did her own spinning, assisted by 
her rosy-cheeked girls, instead of carrying her wool 
and flax to the factory and returning home to ennui 
and idleness. I am an old fashioned man, and I hope 
may be pardoned if I take this occasion to indulge in 
grievous lamentations over the banishment of the 
spinning-wheel from all those parts of our country 





that boast of having made any considerable advances 
in civilization. Spinning was, in sooth, a gentle 
exercise, and filled up those hours of leisure which 
inevitably occur, when the ordinary duties of the 
household are over, with an occupation which was 
rather a recreation than a toil. It was moreover a 
tidy, lady-like art and exercise, administering alike to 
the comfort of the body and the repose of the mind. 
But alas! in these degenerate days, the spinning-wheel 
is no longer one of our household deities, and our 
blooming rustic maidens are now transferred in 
droves, like flocks of innocent sheep to the slaughter 
house of the manufactory ; to become like spinning 
jennies, mere automatons of labor, out of the sphere 
of parental observation, and beyond its control. Or, 
if they escape this destiny, the only alternative is 
gadding about abroad, or killing time—murdering 
time—in the perusal of delectable romances, at a 
shilling a-piece, which for the most part only addle 
their brains, excite their passions, and pervert their 
imaginations into a thousand fantastic distortions. 
The reader must not consider this a mere party de- 
clamation, but as the reverie of an aged man, ‘ look- 
ing through a glass darkened,” over the long vista of 
departed years. 

The good man, who had thus built his house on a 
rock, was more honest than wise, and possessed not 
even a “little learning” to lead hira into temptation. 
His whole stock of knowledge consisted in what was 
absolutely necessary to his business, though I sould 
never discover exactly what that was. His favorite 
occupation, however, was fishing, for which he 
seemed to possess a sort of instinct which enabled 
him to catch his finny prey, at times and places where 
no one else, and myself especially, ever succeeded. 
But though angling is generally held an idle amuse- 
ment, he was far from being an idle man, as I have 
often seen him gratutiously lend a hand to any job 
that might be going on in the village, where he was 
always foremost in devising ways and means for 
saving labor or overcoming difficulties. It was refresh- 
ing to see him come up toa knot of muddle-headed 
clod-hoppers standing at a nonplus about a rock or 
heavy piece of timber, which defied all their efforts, 
and after considering a few moments, devise some 
simple expedient, which at once overcame the dif- 
ficulty. On these occasions, he was observed never 
to open his lips, while all the rest would be chattering 
like so many stump orators. He could make a great 
many things, and mend any thing, from a cart-wheel 
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to a wooden clock. In short, he was a most ingenious 
fellow, and I used often to wonder in the simplicity 
of youth, why he was not better off in the world. But 
there were two great obstacles in the way. He 
preferred working for others rather than himself, and 
spent more time in devising means for saving labor, 
than would have sufficed to accomplish his objects in 
the ordinary way. Then he always had so many 
irons in the fire, that he generally forgot that particular 
one which was necessary to keep the pot boiling. 
The wife of this ingenious man was a well-mean- 
ing dame, plump, good-natured, and simple, but who 
spoiled a great many things she took in hand by being 
in too great a hurry. She belonged to the ‘‘ go ahead” 
family, one of the most numerous in this country; 
never thought she could go ahead fast enough, and I 
never knew a person who was obliged to take so 
many steps backward from being in too great haste 
to go forward. Asan instance I will mention, that 
once in plying her big spinning wheel on the top of 
the rock, she advanced backward with such heedless 
impetuosity, that she actually fell from the precipice, 


and would in all probability have been dashed to” 


pieces, had she not luckily caught hold of a projecting 
shrub, which arrested her descent, and enabled the 
good woman to recover her position. On this oc- 
casion, the husband, who, as has been already hinted, 
was rather a deliberative person, took the opportunity 
of reading her a lecture on being always in such a 
hurry. ‘* Well, Johnny,” replied she good humoredly 
—‘*T may be wrong, as you say, but after all it is 
better than to be always sitting stock still. Now only 
to see you before a job, looking at it for hours, with- 
out doing a stroke of work; or sitting On a rock at 
the side of the brook in the rain, with a fishing pole 
in your hand, all day long, waiting for a nibble. O, 
goody goddys !” 

This honest couple—for right honest they were— 
had an only child, a daughter, whose name was 
Patience, of whom it is hard to say whether she most 
resembled her father or mother in disposition. Though 
she never pricked her finger in sewing, or tumbled 
from the rock in spinning, and was never known to 
consider too long about any thing but the arrangement 
of her hair, which curled very charmingly, still, 
somehow or other she frequently fell under the ad- 
monition of her parents. The father scolded her for 
being in too great a hurry, and the mother for being 
always behind-hand. The truth is, she pleased 
neither, and was sure to offend one in trying to please 
the other. However, she bore this with a patience 
worthy of her name, being one of those quiet, sober, 
steady, immovable persons, who let others say what 
they like, and do as they please afterwards. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that she was somewhat vain, 
obstinate, and self-willed, which is the natural result 
of learning from experience that it is idle to surrender 
our actions or opinions to those who never agree 
about either one or the other. Patience might be 
called a handsome girl, but the expression of her face 
was not agreeable. Her eye was cold and somewhat 
severe; the feelings of her heart never brought a 
blush to her cheek; and there was a freezing self- 





possession in her manner, that made a disagreeable 
impression on the beholder. 

Having thus rather ceremoniously introduced the 
different members of the family, which I am the better 
qualified to do from having frequently stopped at the 
log cabin they occupied, during my fishing days, I 
shall now proceed incontinently with my story. 

The habitation I have been sketching, was ex- 
ceedingly solitary ; the Glen having no road running 
through it, and no neighbors nearer than the village. 
With this solitude was associated many of those 
marvelous tales which constitute almost. the only 
excitements of people whose lives are one unvarying 
round of common occupations, employing only the 
body, and leaving the mind to roam at large in search 
of amusement, where little is to be found. There 
were stories of fires seen flashing from the side of the 
mountain at certain hours in the darkness of the 
night; of strange voices heard crying out in the deep 
recesses of the forests, heralding the coming tempest ; 
and a hunter, accustomed to penetrate them at all 
seasons of the year, made his rustic hearers tremble 
with descriptions of snakes with two heads, wolves 
withcloven-feet, and other terrible enormities, which, 
whether true or false, is none of my business. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the region had but an indifferent 
reputation, and the tenants were generally held in 
great awe, as either witches, hobgoblins or fiends, 
but which could not be satisfactorily decided, the in- 
habitants of the village being divided into three 
parties, who declined visiting each other, and dealt 
largely in reciprocal scandal. 

Such was the general state of things when Patience, 
having arrived at the age of womanhood, and being, 
as before stated, very handsome in her way, became 
rather a belle in the village whither she came every 
Sunday to meeting. She had already more than one 
suitor, and began to weigh them seriously in that 
balance which every prudent damsel uses on such 
occasions. One of these was a strange sort of an 
animal, rough as a satyr, and stout and brawny as a 
Hercules; a sort of Pindar of Wakefield, such as it is 
said in former times the people of the west were 
wont to call “ the best man in the village,” because 
he could beat all his competitors, far and near, in 
wrestling, lifting, leaping, running, drinking, and 
fighting. He reigned supreme at elections, trainings 
and camp-meetings; and was, in truth, an ignorant, 
ferocious bully, a scourge to evil doers, a terror to 
good ones, and a nuisance to the society of which he 
was an unworthy member. He could neither read 
nor write ; but was shrewd, vindictive and revengeful 
in the highest degree. The second suitor was a very 
worthy, industrious, well spoken young man, and as 
the most expert weaver of romance cannot make a 
hero out of such materials, the less 1 say about him 
the better, more especially as our fair readers, to 
whom I am altogether devoted, relish nothing nowa- 
days, but heroic transcendentalism. 

The name of the former of these suitors was Esau, 
after that worthy and amiable man, who is generally 
quoted by this villanous money-making world as a 
miracle of folly, having, as is erroneously asserted, 
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sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, though the 
truth is he was diddled out of it by an unnatural mo- 
ther practicing on the weakness of a father in his 
dotage. For my part, I never read the simple yet 
touching account of his meeting with his brother 
after a long absence, and seeing him at a distance 
runs toward him, and falls on his neck and weeps, 
after which ‘he divides his flocks with him, without 
being strongly affected with his tenderness and gene- 
rosity. But the Esau of our village disgraced his 
name. He had no other known relatives but an aged 
mother, who was worthy such a son, and of whom I 
shall say more in the sequel. 

Esau had for several years led a sort of rowdy life, 
to the great scandal of the village, and the select men 
had long had their eyes upon him, for there was sel- 
dom any mischief going on but Esau had not only a 
finger but his whole hand in the pie. At about the 
age of seventeen, or it may be a little more or less, 
it happened that an itinerant preacher, of one of the 
more zealous sects, in the course of his mission came 
into our part of the country, and delivered two or 
three stirring exhortations that shook all the dry bones 
in the neighborhood. Just before this happened, 
Esau had his sleeping conscience awakened by what 
he considered the critical state of his health, The 
fear of death now began to haunt him by day, and 
seare him by night, and the recollection of his past 
transgressions was aggravated by the strength of his 
apprehensions of the future. It is thus that terror is 
often mistaken for piety. 

Thus he continued for some months, until by the 
strength of his constitution, or the genial influence 
of the summer air, his cough was subdued, and he 
rapidly recovered from both his disease and his ap- 
prehensions. But, alas! poor human nature! his de- 
votion subsided with his fears. As his strength re- 
vived, he gradually backslided into his former habits 
and feelings, strengthened and aggravated as they 
always are bya relapse of this kind. The pent up 
sin, like the pent up waters, never fails to rage with 
accelerated fury when it breaks through its barriers, 
and to spread its devastations with additional power. 
Esau soon exemplified this melancholy truth, for he 
returned, like the dog to his vomit, with only a more 
craving appetite, sharpened by abstinence. Among 
other habits, he resumed his devoirs to Patience, but 
that discreet damsel, counselled by her mother, and 
influenced more especially by her own inclinations, 
very unceremoniously dismissed him from her good 
graces forever. Then it was that the fiend took full 
possession of the empire wnich he had only abdicated 
for a season, and he resolved to be revenged for this 
slight ina manner most unheard of, monstrous and 
diabolical. 

It has been stated that his only known relative was 
an aged mother, dwarfish, decrepit, and deformed. 
She was very poor, as all witches are, for it seems, 
though gifted with the power of annoying others, 
they cannot help themselves. However, poverty, 
deformity and old age are the three great constituents 
of witchcraft all the world over, nor was it ever 
known that a young and beautiful woman ever dealt 


in any other species but that of her eyes. In like 
manner the wealthy of this world need no other magic 
than that of gold, and are consequently never sus- 
pected of dealing with any other demon than Plutus. 
But be this as it may, I am free to confess that if ever 
a combination of age, ugliness and poverty merited 
the suspicion, it might justly be attached to the mother 
of Esau. That appalling old woman was a perfect 
fright. Her body was not only bent, but bent double, 
and were it not for the apprehension of taxing the 
incredulity of this unbelieving age, I should not hesi- 
tate to assert my conviction that she could tie herself 
into a double bow-knot had she pleased. It was said, 
though I never saw her do it, that she had been seen 
to coil herself in folds, and by some unknown pro- 
cess produce a strange sound, exactly resembling that 
of a rattlesnake. Her nose rested on the point of her 
sharp chin, which turned up socially to meet its old 
neighbor; her eyes gleamed from their deep, un- 
fathomable sockets with an appalling expression of 
malignant cunning. She limped, squinted and snuffed; 
her ears were immoderately large, and she could 
manceuvre them like those of a horse; and there was 
nothing natural about her but a tongue, which, as the 
country people say, ‘ ran like a mill-race.” 

When Esau received “ the bag to hold,” according 
to the phrase in our parts,. from the inexorable 
Patience, he forthwith went to his mother in a fever 
of rage, and besought her assistance in revenging 
himself on that ungrateful damsel. The old woman 
entered at once into his feelings, and resolved to re- 
sent this insult to the family in a prompt manner. 
Accordingly she mounted her broomstick, and ascend- 
ing rapidly into the air, disappeared in the forest at 
the summit of the mountain, to the great satisfaction 
of‘her hopeful son, who knew very well there would 
be the deuce to pay before long. 

That night blue and green flames were seen, by a 
person of good credit, to issue from the side of the 
mountain, just where there was a deep cave called 
the Devil’s Kitchen; strange noises, which none 
could describe or imitate, rumbling apparently deep 
in the bowels of the earth, were heard; and an old 
lady, who was very hard of hearing, solemnly asserted 
she heard the crockery rattling on her dresser. A 
man who had been chopping wood high up the moun- 
tain all day, was found next morning lying flat on his 
back, his mouth wide open, his eyes shut, and an 
empty bottle, of very suspicious appearance, hugged 
close with both arms to his body. On being shaken 
into something like a consciousness of existence, he 
was heard to mutter and mumble strangely something 
like—‘‘ Good Lord! what has come over me—I am 
bewitched as sure as agun. Um—um—um—come 
boys, let’s finish the bottle.” What was considered 
still more remarkable, when lifted upon his feet, he 
trembled like a leaf, and could hardly stand. There 
was, moreover, a strange odor about the spot, which 
some thought resembled whiskey, but the prevailing 
opinion was that it was more like brimstone. 

All these things, and many more which I shall 
omit for fear of being tedious, awakened first the 
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hood, which had undergone nothing like an excite- 
ment since the visit of the missionary who converted 
Esau. Every soul had become dull since that time, 
and it is no marvel if they seized the occasion to 
emerge from the sleepy happiness which is so in- 
tolerable when too long continued. A fright was bet- 
ter than nothing, and accordingly they all became 
frightened in accordance with the diabolical plan of 
the old witch, who knew by experience that fear is 
the parent of credulity. The soil being now in a fit 
condition, she began to prepare for sowing the seed 
which was to produce a plentiful crop of vengeance, 
not only on Patience, but the whole village, against 
almost every inhabitant of which she cherished some 
ancient or recent grudge. 

She commenced with poor Patience, who, while 
spinning on the rock, during the long twilight of a 
sultry summer day, was startled by the appearance 
of a great black cat, with green eyes, which came 
she could not tell whence, and sat down right before 
her, purring, and looking up in her face with its 
goggle eyes. ‘S-s-s-catch!” said the affrighted girl, 
and thereupon the black cat turned three somersetts 
backwards, just like the clown at the circus, and 
mewing in a supernatural tone, disappeared over the 
cliff. From that moment Patience labored under a 
spell, as plainly appeared from her subsequent con- 
duct. She attempted to resume her spinning, but her 
wheel obstinately turned the wrong way, and instead 
of humming as usual, produced only mournful sounds, 
like the moaning of the distant winds in a pine forest, 
or the groans of a person at the last extremity. When 
her admirer, Senacherib—commonly called Cherub— 
came to see her, as he did almost every evening 
when his work was over, she told him the story of 
the black cat, which at first he tried to reason her 
out of; but she—as is commonly the case—became 
only the more eager to convince him, by adding so 
many collateral proofs to strengthen her case, that he 
himself became a convert, and, contrary to his usual 
custom, went home before it was fairly dark, and 
made himself scarce for a long time afterward. 

When the old people, who had been gossiping 
down in the village, returned, they found Patience 
sitting perfectly idle, which she seldom was in their 
presence, however she might have been in their 
absence. Oh being reprimanded for her laziness, 
Patience related the circumstances connected with 
the visit of the black cat, with some little additions, 
suggested either by her imagination, or by a laudable 
desire of being believed. The mother, as usual, got 
out of all patience before the story was half ended; 
but the father, who, as before hinted, was somewhat 
of a philosopher, entered into a long argument to 
prove that nothing out of nature could be natural, and 
nothing unnatural worthy of belief. In the midst of 
his lecture, a sudden gust of wind from the mountain 
set the wheel croaking, as it stood out of doors, with 
what appeared to alla strange, unnatural measure, 
as well as tone. At the same moment, something in 
the shape of a cat or a coon, they could not tell which, 
bounded across the ledge, and disappeared. The 
philosopher. suddenly ceased his disquisition; his 





wife sidled up to him right lovingly, and Patience 
crept between them for protection. There was no 
resisting the evidences of the senses; and when 
under the influence of a vague and terrible apprehen- 
sion of they knew not what—the worst of all appre- 
hensions—they retired to rest, and lay awake in the 
midst of a violent thunder storm, listening to the 
roaring of the wind, the crashing of thunder, the 
rushing of the waters, the creaking of doors, the 
rattling of windows, and all the combined uproar of 
a tempest, it is scarcely surprising that the story of 
the black cat gained additional credence in the minds 
of the worthy old people. They rose next morning 
perfect converts. 

Thenceforwe.rd the sooty wings of the demon of 
superstition waved triumphantly over the log cabin 
of the old fisherman. The fidgety dame became a 
model of elegant lassitude at home, and of incessant 
volubility abroad, where she was never tired of re- 
peating the story of the black cat, with alterations 
and additions. The philosopher gradually relin- 
quished all his labor-saving contrivances, and if he 
ever went out fishing, was always in a state of such — 
abstraction, that the nimble little caitiff$S stole away 
his bait without his being a whit the wiser. In short, 
poverty began to be succeeded by scarcity, and all 
those little homely luxuries which thriving industry 
can ever command in this our generous country, one 
by one vanished from their board. The old man 
began gradually to hang out the flag of many-colored 
rags, and his wife was no longer the thrifty, tidy 
dame she was wont to be, ere the wicked old witch 
made her excursion to the mountain on a broom- 
stick. 

But Patience—poor doomed’ Patience! being the 
peculiar object of the wicked plot of the old woman, 
became the principal victim. After moping about 
for some time in apparently idle, vapid abstraction, 
she one morning, while poring over the village paper, 
all at once assumed a brisk alacrity, and putting on a 
plain, dove-colored, Quaker bonnet, together with 
her Sunday dress of Calamanca, tripped gayly toward 
the village, from whence she soon returned, with a 
fine hat of cherry-colored satin, surmounted by a 
plume of white feathers, on her head, a silk gown, 
flounced and furbelowed with vast exuberance, to- 
gether with a shawl of many colors, carrying her 
discarded bonnet in one hand and a bundle containing 
her cast-off dress in the other. This new outfit, in- 
stigated by the malicious old witch, she had pur- 
chased from a fashionable milliner just established in 
the village, and who, desirous of getting into notice, 
had given Patience credit for her finery, on condition 
of her exhibiting it at church next Sunday. The be- 
witched girl was better than her word, for such was 
her impatience to appear in her new finery, that she 
stopped at a neighbor’s house and changed her dress. 
The next day being Sunday, she appeared at the 
meeting-house in grand costume, playing off a hundred 
foolish airs, and behaving in such a manner that the 
good pastor made several shrewd hits at fine dress 
and silly affectation in the course of his sermon. All 
eyes were turned on Patience in the church, and all 
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tongues were let loose against her when the congre- 
gation was dismissed. ‘‘ Marry come ups,” and 
‘‘ my dirty cousins,” flew about like hail, and every- 
body cried shame upon her for thus dressing as if she 
was no better than she should be. But what was 
very remarkable, and shows that the whole village 
was getting bewitched, those very ‘women who 
railed.so discreetly at the poor girl, went early on 
Monday morning, and pretty nearly bought out the 
new fashionable milliner. The cunning old woman 
had devised this new scheme of witchcraft, together 
with others I shall presently enumerate, because 
there was no law against turning the heads of people 
in this abominable and mischievous manner, to the 
utter desolation of thousands of worthy families. 

The stock of the milliner being, as I said, nearly 
exhausted, she procured a fresh supply from the Great 
Emporium, or the Modern Athens, I am not certain 
which, and Patience became one of her best cus- 
tomers, only she did not pay quite so punctually as 
was desirable. The father and mother noticed this 
at times with great disapprobation, but on the whole 
concluded the black cat was at the bottom of the 
business, and that it was vain to contend against the 
powers of the air, to wit, witches and broomsticks. 
But the wicked old hag did not stop here; she cun- 
ningly availed herself of that vehement desire of ad- 
miration which the indulgence of the vanity of dress 
never fails to inspire, for the purposé of precipitating 
Patience from folly and extravagance into pretension 
and imposture. 

Finding that her finery had ceased to attract the 
admiration of fools, and the ridicule of the wise, 
Patience became restless, discontented and impatient 
under the insignificance to which she gradually re- 
turned. In this state of mind the old witch so 
wrought on her by her diabolical arts and incanta- 
tions, that she one night conceived the idea of be- 
coming the object of wonder, admiration and terror 
to the village, by pretending to be under supernatural 
influence. She had seen, even in the limited sphere 
of her own experience, how prone mankind were to 
believe in the marvelous; and how dearly they de- 
lighted in anybody that could frighten them out of 
their wits, by strange, unnatural exhibitions, bodily 
or mental, apparently beyond the bounds of reason or 
possibility. 

She began, therefore, by falling into fits, during 
which she spoke in an unknown gibberish, which 
not being understood by a single soul, was believed 
to be High Dutch, which all considered the native 
tongue of witchcraft and necromancy. At other 
times, she would cry out they were sticking pins into 
her, while she managed adroitly to scratch herself till 
the blood flowed; and at others she would pretend to 
fall asleep, and repeat scraps of sermons, such as she 
happend to remember. This being soon rumored 
abroad, almost all the inhabitants of the neighborhvod 
came to see her, and among others the old witch, 
who wished to witness the triumph of her wicked 
arts, in the deplorable perversion of the mind of this 
unfortunate young woman. But she had good reason 
to repent this indulgence, for the moment Patience 





saw her, she fell into still more violent agonies, and 
cried out in a loud, shrill voicee—‘ Why do you tor- 
ture me so? Inever did you any harm, and now 
you come riding on your broomstick with the wicked 
one behind you, for I can see his cloven foot and 
forked tail. Go away—go away, wicked old woman, 
with your red cap and white face—you only make 
me worse than I was before.” The good people 
present hereupon began to smell a rat, and shook 
their heads, and looked so hard at the old hag, that 
she seemed to hobble away as fast as she could, 
though Patience declared she saw her fly off on a 
broomstick through the air, with the black cat sitting 
on her shoulder. 

From that time the old woman was set down fora 
witch, and there was forthwith a great demand for 
horseshoes in the village. It was -particularly no- 
ticed that the blacksmith who furnished them, about 
this time, had one of his eyes put out by a burning 
spark, as he was hammering a shoe, and not long 
afterward was kicked heels over head by a horse he 
was shoeing, who was never known to play sucha 
prank before. These disasters made the more re- 
flecting, considerate people shake their heads, mean- 
ing thereby to indicate their suspicion that the old 
woman was taking vengeance in this manner for the 
affair of the horseshoes, which so greatly impeded 
her wicked designs. 

This expedient of insatiable vanity on the part of 
Patience succeeded wonderfully for atime. But it 
is proverbial that wonders only last nine days, and 
the constant repetition converts them into every-day 
oceurrences at last. The excitement gradually sub- 
sided, and when all had more than once witnessed 
the miracle, it became a miracle no longer. ‘There 
was then no use in talking gibberish, sticking pins, 
falling into fits, or preaching in her sleep, for no one 
came to wonder and admire, except two doctors, 
who, after a critical examination, differed as usual, 
in toto, as to the pathology and idiosyncrasy of the 
case; one pronouncing it epilepsy, the other cata- 
lepsy, having doubtless in his mind’s eye the visit of 
the black cat. There also came, at different times, 
the pious and worthy old pastor of the village, who, 
I regret to say, rather favored the opinion of super- 
natural agency, either because the purity and sim- 
plicity of his heart could not conceive the idea of 
such an imposture, or from an impression, I believe 
not uncommon among his class, that the terror arising 
from the contemplation of such awful and mysterious 
visitations naturally gave rise to feelings of piety and 
devotion. I for my part cannot coincide in this 
opinion, being convinced, both from personal expe- 
rience and observations on others, that superstition 
instead of being the ally or auxiliary of true religion 
is one of its greatest enemies. 

But however this may be, it is quite certain that a 
regular climax of wonders is indispensably neces- 
sary to perpetuate excitements among the high and 
low vulgar; and this Patience, under the influence 
of the wicked old woman, well knew, for her natural 
sagacity had been quickened by means of invisible 
communication with this mischievous baggage. Ever 
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and anon, as her watchful vanity detected the waning 
excitement, she was inspired to practice new devices. 
At one time she would complain of being surrounded 
by grim and ugly spectres, grinning and pointing 
their bony fingers at her; at another she would lay 
on the floor writhing in pretended agony, and crying 
out they were broiling her on a gridiron, while the 
fury of her contortions caused the drops of perspira- 
tion to run down her face; and again she would 
utter dismal shrieks, under pretence that they were 
choking her. At such times she would appear to 
turn almost black in the face, as many people affirmed, 
and when recovered pant for breath, like a person on 
the eve of suffocation. Sometimes her limbs would 
become so rigid and inflexible that no one could move 
them, while in an instant they would relax to such a 
degree that she fell into utter helplessness. One 
morning she showed her neck, round which was a 
ring, and declared that the spectres had come in the 
night and put a noose about it, which almost choked 
her. Then she pretended to have a great horror of 
the Bible, and when advised to read it would fall into 
strange convulsions, crying out at intervals—‘ It is 
forbidden me!” Her last feat in this particular spe- 
cies of witchcraft, was pretending that an invisible 
horse was brought to her, by a little black fellow with 
white teeth and red gums, upon the back of which 
she would affect to spring, and placing herself in the 
posture of a jockey in her chair, imitate, with singular 
gravity, the different gaits of the animal. After a 
time she would seem to be at the end of her journey, 
during which she said she had met certain invisible 
beings, who taught her certain strange mysteries, 
which she might one day exhibit to their wondering 
eyes. 

This hint was preparatory to a new and hitherto 
unheard of deception, which succeeded for a time so 
well that it has since been repeated on a larger scale, 
and in a wider sphere, by certain persons who ought 
to have been above practicing such legerdemain. 
Being more difficult and complicated than any of her 
preceding feats, an accomplice was required, and 
this Patience had found in the person of an itinerant 
tinker, a shrewd, ingenious fellow, who occasionally 
visited the village and neighborhood, to mend pots 
and kettles, run pewter spoons, and do other odd jobs 
which the wear and tear of time makes necessary. 
In his peregrinations he had occasionally sojourned a 
night at the log cabin on the rock, and his latest visit 
was just about the time that our people began to be 
somewhat tired of witchcraft and necromancy. 

He remained, as usual, all night, and in the course 
of the evening, being alone with Patience, by a sys- 
tem of artful cross-questioning, joined to the exercise 
of that keen sagacity which he had acquired by long 
intercourse and collision with all the varieties of 
human character, soon discovered the secret of the 
possessed damsel. He at once saw into the nature 
as well as motive of the imposture, and totally un- 
conscious that he was himself acting under the same 
diabolical influence, conceived a plan which he be- 
lieved, if successfully prosecuted, would lead to more 
profit, as well as higher honors, than the trade he was 





now prosecuting. It had, indeed, greatly fallen off 
of late, on account of the growing extravagance of 
the people, who were now in the habit of buying 
new pots, kettles and spoons, instead of getting them 
mended, as their venerable ancestors did before them. 

He accordingly gradually and cautiously developed 
his plot, and Patience, seeing so great a falling off 
among her votaries, as well as such a mortifying 
diminution of their wonder and admiration, entered 
readily into his views, displaying a wonderful apti- 
tude in comprehending both the means and object of 
the scheme. Fortunately for the ends contemplated 
by the two conspirators, the old people were often 
called away by various eccasions, for a period of 
several days, during which time the tinker remained 
at the log cabin on the rock, making himself wel- 
come to the parents by mending the pots and kettles, 
and to the daughter by the valuable instructions he 
was giving her in the sublime, incomprehensible 
science, which, in its wonderful achievements, was 
destined to put all others out of countenance. 

Being luckily seized with a severe fit of rheuma- 
tism—at least so he said—he had a sufficient excuse 
for remaining some weeks, during which time he 
paid his board in promises, according to the present 
fashion of not a few of his betters, and taught Patience 
all that he deemed necessary to his purpose. He in- 
structed her how to counterfeit sleep, so that the most 
critical observer could not detect the imposition ; to 
discipline her eyes in such a manner that, though ap- 
parently shut, she could yet distinguish objects and 
colors; to comprehend certain occult and almost 
invisible signs; to translate a hem, or a cough; to 
understand every wave of his hand; to bear a certain 
degree of pain without wincing or moving a muscle. 
to refrain from starting or winking at the occurrence 
of any unexpected noise, or the appearance of sudden 
danger, drilling her into this species of self-possession 
by firing an old rusty pistol he carried under her ear, 
slamming the door behind her, and various other 
kinds of discipline too tedious to enumerate. He 
had little interruption in his lectures, as the father 
was now cutting and gathering in his crop of hay, 
which grew on the long narrow meadow along the 
brook, or lending a hand to his neighbors, and the 
mother was on a visit to her fourth cousin, wife to 
one of the selectmen of a neighboring town. Besides, 
Patience had now few visiters. The young spark, 
Cherub, kept. aloof ever since the visit of the black 
cat, and the curiosity of the neighbors was pretty 
well satiated. 

All things being in readiness, the tinker and his 
pupil, without consulting the old folks, departed for 
the village, where he hired the ball room of the 
Higgins House, as the only tavern in the village was 
called, after its owner, a great capitalist, proprietor 
of the purse of Fortunatus, to wit—a paper bank. 
Taking the precaution to conciliate the good graces 
of the only newspaper in the village, by sending the 
editor a season ticket, he proceeded to announce 
the advent of a new, unparalleled, transcendent 
science, by the application of which the professor— 
as he dubbed himself for the occasion—would de- 
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monstrate to the senses of all present, that their 
previous notions of matter and spirit were utterly 
absurd; that people were far-more knowing asleep 
than awake, and could see much more clearly, as 
well as a great way further with their eyes shut than 
open. 

This was followed by squsihanntieds of the Statik 
which Patience had learned, in the most pompous 
terms, and the new science christened with a name 
which neither the tinker nor any body else could 
comprehend. The good people of the village stared 
and doubted. The first night of the exhibition was 
thinly attended; but those who were present spread 
its wonders throughout all the village ; and when, the 
next morning, our intelligent, accomplished editor, 
who was equally versed in philosophy, science, 
polities and the fine arts—that is to say, equally 
ignorant of them all—came out with his solemn ad- 
hesion to the new science, whose occult principles, 
wonderful combinations, and unparalleled results he 
amplified with all his might, all doubts were at an 
end. They might have demurred to the wonders of 
witcheraft, or the agency of magic; but to doubt the 
omnipotence of science, was a crying proof of 
ignorance, prejudice and stupidity. There was no 
resisting scientific principles any more than destiny. 
Every succeeding exhibition displayed fresh triumphs 
of the new scienee over human credulity. Increas- 
ing audiences and increasing wonder clearly indi- 
eated the gradual belief which began to prevail in 
the mysterious miracles of the new science, which 
seemed destined to overturn the whole system of 
sciences. A few sturdy infidels indeed attempted to 
arrest the delusion, maintaining that all this was 
nothing more than a clumsy imitation of the juggling 
tricks of the old mountebanks of the dark ages; but 


prejudice of ignorance, and were at least an hundr 
years behind the spirit of the age. In the meantime. 
Patience gradually acquired additional skill, and with 
it additional effrontery, while the professor every 
night brought forth new wonders to stimulate his 
audience. 

At one time Patience fell asleep so profoundly at 
the waving of the professor’s hand, that he pulledone 
of her teeth, which was just on the point of falling 
out of itself, without her wincing in the slightest de- 
gree or being conscious of the operation when 
awakened by the magic touch of the professor. At 
another time she sung a hymn in her sleep, of which 
she could not recollect a word when she awoke, and 
preached such an excellent sermon, that our good old 
pastor was a little jealous, and hinted at a certain 
text, and about a certain person quoting scripture to 
suit his purposes. During this’ absence of all con- 
sciousness she would answer the questions put to her 
by the professor, with the greatest discretion and 
propriety, although she remembered nothing of it, 
and could not answer them awake. In a little time 
the people of the village settled down into a con- 
firmed belief in the miracles of the new science; but 
this had like to have ruined the whole scheme. From 





that moment their wonder diminished by Salibebce, 
until it subsided into apathy or indifference; for faith 
and wonder are incompatible with each other. The 
moment we thoroughly believe in any thing it ceases 
to be a miracle. 

Besides this, more than one young Woilldin, seeing 
the admiration and awe which Patience called forth 
by her mystical attributes, and doubtless instigated 
by the secret devices of the old witch-woman, was 
smitten with a vehement longing to partake in her 
glory. They accordingly practiced on each other, 
and in process of time, acquired the faculty of falling 
asleep as well as causing their companions to do the 
same, in almost as great perfection as Patience and 
the professor. 

Perpetual novelties as well as progressive wonders 
became, therefore, necessary to keep up the excite- 
ment, and the professor gradually expanded his 
capabilities, by introducing new performers to his 
assistance. There were certain persons, male and 
female, who had become his most zealous partisans. 
and from having given in their adhesion publicly to 
the new science, considered themselves bound in 
honor to sustain it by every means in their power. 
Upon this principle and in order, as they afterwards 
said in their justification, to promote the great in- 
terests of science, these worthy people entered 
heartily into the views of the professor, and agreed 
to become accomplices in deception, with the sole 
view of leading others into a belief of the truth. 

With this reinforcement the professor entered the 
lists against the general apathy which began to pre- 
vail among the devotees of the new science. Instead 
of Patience being the great Punch of the puppet- 
show, several other persons appeared to dispute, or 


} at least divide her honors, who were all more or less 
these were looked upon as obstinate heretics who . 


would not believe their own eyes in opposition to ref 


“‘impressible” in their nervous system. Thus re- 
inforced, the professor one night addressed his audi- 
ence as follows : 

“« Ladies and Gentlemen—The human frame may 
be likened to a great organ in a church, composed of 
a number of pipes, all set in motion, or rather all 
‘“‘impressible,” by the blowing of the bellows, and 
all governed by certain stops, at the will of the 
organist. Each one produces a different tone or note, 
higher or lower, faster or slower, lively or melan- 
choly, just as the organist pleases. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, as I said before, the human frame is 
neither more nor less than an organ, composed not 
indeed of mahogany and base metals, but of flesh and 
blood, bones and sinews, nerves and arteries, each 
one playing a different part in the harmonious con- 
cert of the whole, and each one subject to its peculiar 
master influence. Now, ladies and gentlemen, by 
the discovery and application of the principles of this 
new and unparalleled science, I can play on the 
living and conscious organ, just as the organist does 
on the inanimate unconscious instrument. I can 
govern imperatively both matter and spirit; I can 
subject the soul as well as the body. Nay, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can separate for a time one from the 
other, and render them capable of a distinct indepen- 
dent existence : so that the body shall remain inert as 
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well as unconscious, while the soul roams at large 
through boundless space without the incumbrance of 
its material associate. Don’t be alarmed, ladies and 
gentlemen—I am not going to practice the detestable 
diabolical arts of witchcraft and necromancy, but to 
exhibit to your eyes the triumphs of a new science, 
which I am proud to say stands self-dependent and 
independent, having neither principles to support it, 
nor facts to sustain them.” 

The professor then called a young lady of great 
impressibility, and put her to sleep by the magnetic 
process, as he called it. He then touched a part of 
her head, and questioned her as to her belief in a 
future state, the scriptural miracles, and the existence 
of a Supreme Being, to all of which her answers were 
perfectly orthodox. He then touched another part, 
and repeated his questions, when, to the utter horror 
and astonishment of the audience, she denied the 
whole and declared her disbelief in all revealed re- 
ligion. The next neophyte was a very pretty and 
innocent girl, who had been seduced into the scheme. 
He touched her elbow lightly, when in an instant she 
started up, not wide awake, but fast asleep, and 
placing herself in the pugilistic attitude, squared up 
to a young fellow called Aminadab Chunk, if I re- 
member right, and gave him, as they say in our parts, 
such a sockdollager right in his mouth, which was 
providentally standing wide open, that Aminadab in- 
continently departed, not in peace, but roaring most 
manfully. Then the professor touched another pipe 
of the organ, whereat the little damsel subsided into 
a most loving and dulcet tone of mind, insomuch that 
opening her arms, she ran toward a young man—not 
Aminadab, who had not yet stopped running—fell on 
his neck, and kissing him, exclaimed in a voice like 
that of aturtle-dove—* My dear—dear—dear Johnny, 
how I love you!” Johnny blushed up to his ears, 


‘and looked very sheepish, but, smacking his lips, 


stood his ground likeaman. After this, the professor 
called two other persons of great impressibility, and 
requesting them to stand hand-in-hand withthe young 
damsel aforesaid, he waved his hands behind her 
back, with such wonderful effect, that the lady fell 
tast asleep and the two others followed her example 
from sheer sympathy. Next he operated onthe organ 
of mirth until the disciple actually fell into such 
paroxysms of laughter, that it was the general opinion 
she would have gone into hysterics, had he not sud- 
denly touched the organ of melancholy, which in an 
instant caused her to melt into tears and sing “ the 
Maid of Badean,” in a manner exquisitely affecting. 
The professor then gave an elderly gentleman, re- 
markably impressible, a. book, which he was re- 
quested to read, which he did at first with sound em- 
phasis and good discretion until the professor touched 
the pipe of imbecility, when he stopped short, opened 
his mouth, displayed a most edifying look of stupid- 
ity, and cried out, ‘‘ What an assIam!” Others he 
reduced from Herculean strength to infantine weak- 
ness, and by another touch restored them to full 
vigor again: and one person in particular, being 
touched by the professor on the acquisitive organ, 
was detected in picking his own pocket of a ragged 
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silk handkerchief. Another he sent to Boston in his 
sleep, who returned in about fifteen minutes, though 
the distance was more than two hundred miles, and 
gave an account of what he had seen, so extremely 
accurate and circumstantial, that as no one could 
contradict every body believed. A day or two after- 
ward a committee of scientific gentlemen certified to 
all these achievements of the new science—and the 
new science was established beyond all doubt in the 
village and neighborhood. 

I happened to be present at this crowning exhibi- 
tion, and such is the despotism of the senses, not only 
over reason, but experience, I cannot but confess 
that though not actually a convert, I was greatly 
perplexed to account for these phenomena on any 
other hypothesis than that either the professor’s 
science was fairly demonstrated, or that there was a 
complicated conspiracy of several accomplices, 
scarcely to be conceived possible. When, however, 
I began to calculate the consequences naturally re- 
sulting from the general application of this pretended 
science, which boasts of conferring on the professor 
almost unlimited power over the motives, actions, 
passions and impulses of the human race, rendering 
them mere puppets in the hands of another—mere 
creatures of his will, to be impelled unconsciously 
and inevitably to the practice of virtue or the com- 
mission of crime, as might best suit his purposes, I 
came to the conclusion, being a stanch believer in 
free-will, that a just and beneficent Providence 
would never delegate to another such absolute con- 
trol over the minds and bodies of his creatures, as 
would render it the extreme of injustice to make them 
accountable for their actions or even their thoughts. 
It seemed to me also, much more rational to believe 
in the most complicated and improbable scheme of 
deception, than in the reality of what equally out- 
rages all our long established opinions of matter and 
mind, as well as all our experience of the powers 
and faculties bestowed by the Creator on his crea- 
tures. 

I confess, however, that I stood alone in this opin- 
ion; the infection was now at its height, and the 
whole village fairly bewitched, by the wonders of 
the new science, which after all was but an emana- 
tion of the diabolical ingenuity of the wicked old 
woman, who had stimulated the professor and his 
pupils. The females, instead of attending to their 
domestic affairs, were one and all taken up with 
practicing or attempting the mysteries of the new 
science. The old dames, having the torch of memory 
relighted at the altar of the professor, began to con- 
jure up all the tales of witchcraft and demonology, 
that had Jain dormant for want of due excitement, 
half a century perhaps, and passed the greater part 
of the time in frightening each other with their re- 
petition; while the men were seen each one trying 
to exceed his neighbor in exaggerated accounts of 
the miracles of the new science. 

The wicked old woman was delighted with the 
success of her plot against the repose and prosperity 
of the village. She jiggled and frisked about in a 
manner altogether unbecoming a person of her years 
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and deformity, and often laughed over the matter 
with her son Esau, who was not, however, quite 
satisfied. He told her he could not well see how he 
was revenged on Patience, seeing she had become 
an object of wonder as well as admiration to every 
body, and was withal filling her pockets with money 
every night. The old woman acknowledged there 
was some reason in what he said, and thereupon re- 
solved to complete her revenge in a more exemplary 
manner. Having made fools of them all, she de- 
termined to wind up the farce by making them all 
ridiculous. 

By her diabolical influence she caused a quarrel 
between the professor and his pupil, about the division 
of the spoils, which were growing every day more 
considerable, the result of which was a full exempli- 
fication of an old proverb, which I shall not recite on 
this particular occasion. Patience made a most heroic 
sacrifice to the public good, by exposing the entire 
arcana of the new science, with the complete con- 
catenation of its mysterious processes, which proved 





so exceedingly simple and vulgar, that at one and the 
same moment the people of the village all recovered 
their senses in the same miraculous manner they lost 
them, and each would have laughed heartily at the 
other, had not all been equally ashamed of themselves. 

It only remains to dispose of the principal charac- 
ters. Esau, in process of time, disappeared im- 
mediately subsequent to the only actual house- 
breaking I ever knew happen in our quiet little vil- 
lage, and it is said was afterwards seen doing pen- 
nance in Sinsbury mines. The wicked old woman 
died quietly in her bed, contrary to all practical 
justice, for no one suspected her of having had any 
thing to de with the mysteries of the new science ; 
and the professor and Patience, not being able to 
agree in the division of their property, concluded it 
was better to marry than go to law, and accordingly 
wisely resorted to that expedient for settling the con- 
troversy. Of the succeeding exploits of the professor 
and Patience—behold! are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of Gotham ! 





SUDDEN DEATH. 





BY.MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 





How still she lies upon her pillow sinking, 

With her white folded hands upon her breast! 
The rosy morn disturbs not her sweet thinking— 
And fails the lark to rouse her from her rest. 
She sleeps as if her soul exhaled in sighs— 

As if her lover’s kisses closed her eyes! 


How still she lies! But list—through her hushed chamber 
A sudden sound of childish glee hath spread ; 

While little forms with laughing voices clamber 
O’er her soft bosom, and about her bed. 

They toss their golden locks before her eyes, 

Crying, in sportive tones—“ Rise, sister, rise! 


“Oh, rise! We’ve been away among the flowers, 
And had such gambols with the bird and bee ; 

The young things thought to give us chase for hours, 
But were not lighter on the wing than we. 

And see! we stole their buds and flowers in play— 

Oh rise, sweet sister—rise and come away !” 


Alas, ye glad young creatures! o’er that fair 
And polished cheek your kisses fall in vain. 
No sister’s voice can wake the stillness there, 
Nor bring the red-rose to that cheek again! 
Nor wake those smiles—nor bow that lovely head 
To meet your soft embraces—she is dead ! 


Away! bear back your buds and blossoms fair— 
Break not the stillness of that awful room! 
Your cheerful tones awake no echo there— 
Would that your glee could gladden up its gloom. 
But ’tis in vain—-Death shadows o’er the spot— 
Bear back your buds and flowers—she heeds them not! 


But for the spell that now her fair form cumbers, 
Soon had she flown your fairy forms to meet; 
But Death o’ertook her in her rosy slumbers, 


And hushed her answering voice—and chained her feet! 
And now with moveless lips and closed eyes, 
Pale on her couch your darling sister lies. 


Alas, that lovely sister! Yesternight 
She moved the fairest mid the festive throng, 
With step so joyous, and with voice so light, 
That Music’s self seemed discord to its song. 


Fair, and exulting in youth’s fleeting breath, 


How long to her seemed life—how distant Death! 


And when upon her pillow soft and still, 

With her blue eye fixed on the moon’s pale beams, 
Guileless of heart, and thinking of no ill, 

And gliding off, so sweetly, to her dreams— 
Death’s awful shadow o’er her slumber past! 
But life to her was lovely to the last. 


| Translated thus to lovelier worlds than ours, 


Without a pang, she knows not of decay, 


_ Nor how she wandered to those blissful bowers, 


Nor what it was that stole her breath away. 
Nor feels her bark, safe moored in Heaven at last— 
To reach that Heaven—the dreary gulf it past! 


Brief was her sojourn in youth’s beauteous bowers— 
She floated calm adown life’s glittering tide, 

Bright as the beams, and fragrant as the flowers 
Amid whose glowing hues she lived and died— 

Ere fickle friendship filled her heart with tears, 

Or passion marred the peace of her young years. 


And she is dead! Death’s cold and withering touch 
Hath quenched in that young breast life’s perfumed flame. 
She whom her fair young sisters loved so much! 
She whom her parents dear delight to name! 
Frail is the tenure of our mortal breath— 
Yea, ‘in the midst of life we are in death!” 








THE OLD BRIDGE. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





I REMEMBER that old bridge since I was so small 
that my father would take me in his arms and carry 
me over it, for I was a heedless child, and there was 
danger that my little feet might slip through the 
crevices of those time-worn and trampled planks. 
Besides, the flooring was irregular in length, and 
here and there was a short or broken board which 
did not reach the side beams, leaving holes and 
breaks through which you might see the massive and 
sodden arches underneath, with the dark, deep waters 
eddying through them, and creeping slowly away 
into the sunshine, which fell in sheets of silver light 
up and down the river, in strong and beautiful con- 
trast with the dense shadows which always slept like 
a heap of black drapery around the bridge. 

How could it be otherwise? One end of the old 
fabric opened into the very mouth of a sandy gorge 
cut through a hill that crowded close up to the river, 
the other was embowered by a clump of chestnuts, 
which, with a few hemlocks and live oeks, stood 
upon the outskirts of the splendid pine-grove which 
spread away from the front of our house, flinging 
their shadows on the low roof of our cottage in the 
morning, and enveloping half the old bridge in the 
afternoon. There was just room to crowd a single 
dwelling, and give root to a huge whitewood tree, 
between the opposite end of the old bridge and the 
gorge just mentioned. From our back windows, 
in warm weather, we could look across the river and 
see what was going on through the windows opposite, 
and the dash and spray of a water-fall above could be 
distinctly seen and heard from both houses, and, but 
for the eternal anthem of these beautiful waters, we 
might have hailed each other across the stream. As 
it was, we were the most friendly neighbors ima- 
ginable, and the old bridge made a capital play- 
ground for us children. In the spring time it was 
delicious to steal down into its shadow and gather 
violets from the little hollows, where sume rivulet 
had kissed them into early life as it went singing 
its way tothe river. Then on the knolls which first 
took the sunshine we found the pale azure blossums 
of the blood-root, and the rich mosses were varie- 
gated with tender young winter-green, where a soft 
tinge of purple seemed floating on the delicate and 
half-folded leaves. It was pleasant to see the young 
willows dipping themselves in the river, and rippling 
downward with its waves, while the cat-birds and 
bob-o-links fluttered around the alders and _hazle- 
bushes, and the English robins built their nests on the 
topmost branches of those trees that towered highest 
over the river’s brink. A tantalizing, impudent bird 
we thought that flame-breasted English robin. He 
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had no fear of us, though we sat on the roots of the 
tree where his nest was building, and flung our caps 
and sun-bonnets high up in the sunshine to keep him 
on the wing; for it was like setting a tiger-lily adrift 
on the wind when we could frighten the beautiful 
rogue out into the broad noon glare. His outgoings 
and incomings were always heralded with a shout 
from our little group, and many a longing wish would 
we cast on the pretty purse-like nest far overhead, 
in which his mate was swinging like a southern 
beauty in her hammock. 

There was plenty of amusements about the old 
bridge in the summer time also. When the waters 
were half-dried up we loved to wander along their mar- 
gin, in the cool shadows, and gather the snow-white 
pebbles that had been worn smooth in the river’s 
bed. Then, for months together, the banks would 
be crimson with wintergreen berries, and there was 
no end to the caps and bonnets that we manufactured 
from the great golden blossoms of the white wood 
tree which overhung Mr. Haines’ dwelling. But the 
crowning glory of our summer pastime was an old 
apple-tree, gnarled and twisted into the most comical 
deformity, which shot out from the high bank just 
beyond the lowest shadow mark of the bridge, in a 
direct parallel with the water. At flood time this 
curious tree was often completely whelmed, trunk 
and all, in the river, but it contrived to put forth 
blossoms of richer tint and more abundant in quantity 
than any tree for miles around. But.of the fruit it 
bore I for one am profoundly ignorant, as no apple 
was ever allowed to ripen on the boughs in our time, 
and when I stood upon the bank a year since our 
crooked favorite had disappeared. I had a heart- 
ache over the uprooting of that old tree—a memory 
of its rosy blossoming swept over me—of the fruit 
rifled from its boughs in the prime of its crabbed 
acidity—of Dan Haines— 

But, speaking of Dan, reminds me that I have a 
story to tell. He was the youngest son of a large 
family of boys, who had but one sister, a sweet, light 
hearted girl—of course very much petted among 
them, and, if not altogether spoiled, it was owing to 
the remarkable sweetness 9f her nature, which re- 
ceived indulgence as the flower drinks its dew, only 
to become more light and fragrant from the rich 
overflow of nutriment. Even Dan, the young Turk, 
evinced a sort of comical and rough tenderness to- 
ward his pretty sister, though he loved to tantalize 
her with the appellation of “old maid,” and was 
constantly tormenting her pet bird, rifling her work- 
box, and committing the most outrageous depreda- 
tions on her little flower garden. 
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The elder brothers always took a tone of mischief 
from Dan, and it happened that sweet little Matty 
Haines was known as “the old maid” among us long 
before we understood the exact meaning of the word. 
She cared nothing about the matter, for it was only a 
sort of pet term, and not half as extravagant as many 
of the strange epithets of endearment that Dan was 
constantly lavishing upon her. 

Old maid, indeed! Never was a term so misap- 
plied. Why the very winds, that become acquainted 
with every lovely thing in nature, might have been 
enamored of Matty Haines. She was a bright, 
golden-haired, and careless creature, graceful as a 
willow-branch, with brown eyes, shadowed by thin 
lashes, like a ripe nut in its husk. Perhaps Martha 
was rather more of a romp than some of our city-bred 
belles might deem exactly lady-like. She was fifteen 
when I first remember her, yet it must be admitted 
that she would sometimes creep out on the trunk of 
the old apple-tree till the boughs bent beneath her 
weight, and, dashing in the water, rise again in a 
shower of spray, when she sprang back to the bank 
with a flowering branch, which we had been teazing 
for, between her teeth. Nay, I have seen her stand- 
ing, for an half hour together, under the old bridge, 
with her pink sun-bonnet flung aside, and holding 
Dan’s pin fish-hook to be nibbled at by the silver- 
sided shiners, while he went to dig for earth-worms 
in a neighboring hollow. But Dan soon drove her 
from this amusement, though, in the kindness, of her 
nature, she only undertook it to please him. One 
day, an awkward sunfish—awkward he must have 
been to deceive himself by that rusty contrivance— 
happened to get the crooked pin entangled in his 


gills, and up he came, quivering in the sunshine like. 
a wedge of gold flashing with jewels, and showering 


diamonds from every agitated fin. Matty’s silvery 
shout called us in a troop from the upper banks. 
There she stoed, with one foot resting on a fragment 
of rock, the pole planted in a tuft of moss which em- 
bedded it, and her beautiful prize flashing in and out, 
now in shadow now in sunshine, now trembling over 
the water, again swinging back to the bank, till, at 
last, the line became entangled in an alder-bush, and 
with another gleeful shout Matty caught the prize 
between her little hands, and held it up for us to 
admire. 

You should have seen Dan when he first caught 
sight of the sunfish. There he stood, with a hand in 
each pocket, the lapells of his roundabout stuck full 
of pins—for that was the currency in which Dan 
gambled—the buff-cap towering like an extinguisher 
from his narrow forehead, and the corners of his 
mouth drawn downward into an expression of the 
most ineffable contempt. For seven days the young 
Turk had been angling with his rusty pin-hook for 
that identical fish, He had watched it floating up 
and down in the waters, and giving a rainbow tinge 
to every ripple that swept by it as it rose to the sur- 
face. Six glorious nibbles had Dan boasted of, and 
there, in the midst of his proud hopes, was the prize 
fluttering between the two small hands of his sister. 
The sight was too much! But Dan was one of those 





amiable creatures that express grief or disappoint- 
ment in bitter words rather than bitter tears. He 
was a boy of the world—a juvenile philosopher, and 
I have seen him take a whipping more coolly than 
most children receive a present of fruit. He cast a 
sneering glance at the radiant face of his sister, thrust 
the two small hands deeper into his pockets, and 
coolly wondered what “the old maid” was raising 
such a zotse about. Then tossing his head till the 
tassel on his buff-cap quivered again, he took up the 
rod and turned away, commanding me to follow. 

I obeyed, meekly, but with a little inward trem- 
bling, for we were nearest each other in age, and 
both families agreed in considering Dan as my little 
husband, and I must say he was sometimes disposed 
to carry his authority further than even the blue laws 
of Connecticut would have sanctioned. Somebody 
had given him a jack-knife, and he had a fancy for 
cutting birch sprouts from a particular stump, that 
grew in the pine woods, which was not always de- 
prived of its shoots for nothing. I scorn to complain, 
but little girls wore low-necked dresses in those days, 
and there are pleasanter ways of giving a rosy tinge 
to the shoulders than a birch sprout, though applied 
by one’s little husband ! 

I cast a regretful look on the beautiful sunfish, and 
gathering up my handkerchief and sun-bonnet, pre- 
pared to follow Dan, rather anxious, it must be con- 
fessed, to know if the pocket which encased his left 
hand held the jack-knife also. A sort of ferocious 
working of the fingers, discernible through the striped 
cotton that composed his nether garments, and a cer- 
tain gloom in his eyes, which I had learned to dread, 
made my shoulders tingle in anticipation. Buta new 
idea seemed to strike him. He looked at me over his 
shoulder, slowly winked one eye, and giving his head 
a slight shake to prevent me speaking, wheeled with 
his face toward the group which still crowded around 
the sunfish, clamorous to examine the prize. Dan 
softly lowered his pole till it came under the fish, which 
had just been taken from the hook, and lay quivering 
between the hands of his sister. One dexterous up- 
ward jerk of the pole, a wicked shout from my little 
husband, and the sunfish flew twenty feet in the air, 
and came down, flashing in the sunshine, turning 
over and over, till it sunk, like a piece of broken 
opal stone, into its native element again. 

“Oh, Dan, how could you?” exclaimed Martha 
Haines, with tears in her eyes, while her.four elder 
brothers sent forth an angry shout, and sprang after 
my little husband like so many greyhounds wild for 
the chase. Dan stood till they almost came up to 
him, laughing till the tassel on his buff-cap danced 
again. Then he bounded up the bank with a scorn- 
ful whoop, and away the whole bevy went, leaping 
like deer, and shouting till the pine woods rang with 
the noise. Before his pursuers reached the top of the 
bank, Dan had disappeared, and they plunged one 
after another down a footpath which led into the 
woods, sure of finding him under covert there. 

Scarcely was the sound of their voices beginning 
to grow fainter in the woods, when a chestnut branch, 
laden with thorny burs, came crashing down at our 
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feet. We screamed and looked upward. There was 
Master Dan in the largest tree, some forty feet above 
us, perched on a limb which shot clear of the bridge, 
and far over the water. Grasping the stem with one 
hand, as a good rider might manage a steed, he was 
swaying the branch up and down in the air, slipping 
a little nearer the extremity at each movement, and, 
as it yielded more and more to his weight. increasing 
our terror by audaciously tearing off the green burs 
and tossing them now upon us and then upon the 
waters that were rushing on, dark and deep, beneath 
him. 

Martha forgot her sunfish, every thing, but his peril, 
and clasping her hands, white with terror, she be- 
sought him to come down: 

He answered by a more desperate bend of the limb 
and another shower of burs; for my part, though in 
duty bound to share in Matty’s terror, a saying rife 
in the neighborhood, that if Dan ever came to an un- 
timely end it would be after a more exalted fashion 
than drowning, helped me to look upon his dangerous 
position with considerable fortitude—besides, I really 
was anxious to know if he would turn as many 
beautiful somersets as the sun-fish had before reach- 
ing the water. 

Another vigorous bend of the limb, another branch, 
heavy with burs, came cracking through the air, and 
was followed by a sharp report, as if a loaded pistol 
had just gone off. The limb had cracked! 

Martha Haines fell upon her knees and covering 
her face with both hands, crouched down, shuddering 
among the stones. I shrieked loudly and also fell 
upon my knees, but could not resist the impulse to 
peep a little through my fingers between eack shriek. 

Almost perpendicular that broken bough hung over 
the river. Another would have lost his hold with 
fright, and even Dan turned very pale and I could 
see that he cast a terrified glance down upon the 
black waters creeping around the huge supporters of 
the bridge, far below him. 

Another sharp crash! Martha sprang to her feet, 
flung up her clasped hands, and wildly shrieked for 
help. I could see the splintered wood parting gra- 
dually, and glistening in the sunshine while the 
branch, half torn from its stem, began to vibrate like 
a pendulum, under the effort which Dan was making 
to wind his limbs around it and to grasp the main 
stem above the riven part. Every instant his feet 
stripped off a shower of leaves, and he clung, like a 
wild animal, with hands and teeth, to retain his hold; 
now and then making a desperate effort to lift himself 
upward. By this time poor Matty had become almost 
insane with terror—shriek after shriek rang up the 
water, and tears flashed in single drops down her 
white face like hail stones raining over ice. 

That instant the sound of hoofs coming through the 
pine wood turned the current of her thoughts—she 
sprang up the bank in its steepest part, clinging to 
the moss and sassafras branches, and almost lifting 
herself up by them. Her head rose above the side of 
the bank just as a hoof stroke of the horse sounded on 
the bridge. A shriek, full of wild joy, broke from 
her lips, and bending down a young tree, she was 
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almost lifted to the bank by the rebound, and ran 
toward the horseman, flinging up her clasped hands, 
while her pale face became radiant with hope. 

The horseman drew his bridle, sprang from his 
saddle, and came toward her. Again she tossed up 
her hands wildly and pointed to Dan. 

** See, see, it is breaking—save him, save him !” 

The youth gave an upward glance, and darting 
toward the chestnut, wove his lithe limbs vigorously 
around the rough trunk, and winding in and out 
through the dense foliage, was scarcely a minute in 
reaching a fork of the tree just below the broken limb, 
to which poor Dan was clinging almost exhausted. 

** Now then, put your foot on my hand!” he cried 
out in a voice that reached us where we stood, and 
extending a firm and sinewy arm toward the boy, 
while he wound the other firmly to a branch that shot 
up from the fork, which afforded him a foothold. 
The effort which Dan made to obey him twisted the 
torn branch, and but for the aid of that strong arm it 
would have broken off entirely under his weight, but 
with'singular coolness the young man caught the 
boy by his jacket as he swung round, and with a 
powerful jerk brought him into the body of the chest- 
nut, while the branch gave way, in its last fibre, and 
fell, with a loud dash, into the water. 

A shout broke from the tree. The foliage was 
agitated, and down from one of the lower boughs 
dropped Dan’s preserver, who lodged, with a bound, 
on the old bridge. The next instant Dan came creeping 
down, pale as death, and terribly crest fallen. Drop- 
ping both hands sullenly into the pockets of his torn 
clothes, he gave a glance toward Matty, who sat 
upon the grass weeping and trembling all over from 
excess of joy, and muttering to himself something 
about old maids always making a noise for nothing, 
he slid down the bank, and before the boys had tired 
themse!ves out with searching for him in the pine 
woods, he had fished the branch—which had so lately 
held him trembling over the water, devoted as it 
seemed to inevitable death—from the river, and was 
busy cracking the chestnut burs upon it between two 
stones, and with his pockets full of green nuts and a 
formidable pile of burs at his feet, calmly awaited the 
approach of his pursuers. 

Meantime the young man saw Matty sitting there 
upon the grass, with her golden hair breaking loose 
over her shoulders, and sweeping down over the 
hands which sti]l covered her face, tremulous and 
damp with the tears that now gushed profusely through 
the slender fingers. He glanced toward his horse, 
which stood motionless in the shadow of the chestnut 
with its fore hoof resting on the first plank of the 
bridge, and then casting another look at the agitated 
girl, came forward with a smile upon his face, and 
his broad palm-leaf hat in one hand. I was not near 
enough to hear what was said, but there was elo- 
quence in those sparkling gray eyes, and the tones of 
his voice, which now and then reached the bank on 
wuich I was sitting, sounded peculiarly rich and 
musical. 

Matty Haines looked beautiful as a grieved Hebe, 
when she withdrew those small hands from her face, 
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and sweeping the tresses back from her humid eyes, 
lifted them half timidly to his. A smile parted her 
rich mouth, like sunbeams forcing open a wet rose- 
bud ; then seeming to lose all bashfulness, in a burst 
of joyful feeling she started up, clasped her hands 
with a gesture full of infantine grace, and poured 
forth her gratitude. 

His eyes kindled up and darkened almost to a deep 
black, his head was turned toward her with an 
animated bend, full of natural grace, and the sunshine 
glancing upon his hair, gave additional spirit to a 
head which might have won immortalities to an 
artist. He took her hand, and thougha torrent of crim- 
son flashed over her face, she allowed it to rest in his 
clasp an instant, while her eyes sank as it were be- 
neath the weight of their snowy lids; that instant a 
chestnut burr went whizzing over my head, and 
striking the palm-leaf hat which the young man still 
held, sent it whirling into a neighboring thicket. The 
crimson again flooded Matty’s face, and young Sand- 
ford turned his head soon enough to obtain a glimpse 
of Master Dan, as he plunged down the bank again, 
calling out— 

*¢ Just let that old maid’s hand alone, or she’ll be 
bragging about it all next year!” 

**Oh Dan, how could you?” I exclaimed, but the 
sharp application of a sassafras twig checked my 
lecture in the bud, and I stole off sobbing bitterly, and 
wishing from the bottom of my heart that I had never 
been born. 

I crept up the bank again, just in time to see Matty 
and the young stranger passing over the bridge, she 
leaning with an air of timid confidence on his arm, 
and he seeming proud of the power to support her 
trembling steps, while the horse followed them with 
the docility of a house dog. 

‘‘T have a good mind to throw stones,” said Dan, 
who had followed me, and stood peering at them 
over my shoulder: ‘ What business has that chap to 
come here and carry off the old maid before my face 
—why didn’t you stop them ?” 

Before I could answer the sassafras sprout came 
tingling over my neck, and a shower of pebbles rat- 
tled over the old bridge. But Matty and her com- 
panion were beyond their reach; and that instant a 
shout from the boys that had been racing after Dan in 
the pine-woods, placed the amiable young gentleman 
on the defensive, and amid a storm of chestnut burs, 
pebble-stones, and other missiles, I made a cowardly 
retreat into the house, fully assured that something 
very extraordinary indeed must happen if my little 
husband did not get the better of his four bro- 
thers. 

This was about the last time that Martha Haines 
ever joined familiarly with our pastimes about the 
old bridge. From that day she in a great degree 
separated herself from ‘us children.” This was but 
natural, as she was entering upon the first sweet 
dawn of womanhood! Each day her form rounded 
into richer and more perfect symmetry; her com- 
plexion became more brilliant, her eyes deepened in 
their hue, and took a passionate expression ; her soft 
voice grew sweeter, as if its source were among the 


wild-flowers of a pure heart; and the lips through 
which it came took a riper red, like cherries in the 
sunshine. She had taken to quiet musing over books, 
too, and we children really began to look on her as 
quite an elderly person, before whom it was well 
that we should be on our good behavior. 

Mr. Haines was a dealer in catile, and the young 
man who had rescued my little husband from the 
chestnut bough, proved to be the son of a rich farmer 
in a neighboring town. It was astonishing how much 
business he had to transact at the other end of the 
bridge after this event, and very improper, indeed, 
we all thought, that he should so often take the Sab- 
bath evening to transact it in. Sometimes, when no 
sound was abroad but the rushing: waters, and the 
acorns rattling over our roof, I have heard his horse 
tramping over the old bridge, and disturbing the 
quietude of the pine-woods with its mellowed footfall 
long after twelve o’clock at night; but the old people 
only smiled, and Matty Haines only blushed when 
we spoke of this the next day. Altogether, things 
were taking a very inexplicable turn at the other end 
of the bridge. 

One afternoon I was sitting among the rose-bushes 
in front of our house, sorting an apron full of calicoes, 
and thinking what beautiful patehwork the crimson 
and white rose leaves would make if one only knew 
how to sew them neatly together, when Dan Haines 
came across the bridge, with his jack-knife open and 
whittling a shingle with all his might; he passed by 
our gate and casting an impatient look toward the 
closed door, abandoned his shingle and began to cut 
away at the picket fence, muttering— 

’ “T rather guess some of them will come out before 
I’ve cut up the whole gate !” 

He had just brought both hands to bear on his knife 
handle in order to force off a large splinter without 
breaking the blade, when I crept reluctantly out from 
my leafy concealment, and called him by name. 

He tore off the splinter with a noise that might have 
been heard in the house, pocketed his knife, and 
beckoned me to follow him. We went down into 
the shadow of the bridge, and I seated myself on a 
shelf of the bank upon which the soft wood-moss had 
spread a cushion like velvet. 

‘“* Now you may just get up from there and sit on 
the stone,” said my little husband, pointing to a frag- 
ment of rock that lay among the pebbles—‘ you 
might have known that I should want to sit there!” 

IT arose meekly, and sat down on the stone, while 
Dan threw himself luxuriously along the moss 
cushion. 

‘Well, now, what do you think!” exclaimed the 
amiable youth, dropping the corners of his mouth. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” was my timid rejoin- 
der, too well convinced that, like a great many other 
little and great wives, I should never be allowed a 
thought of my own, 

** You never do know any thing but what I teil 
you—but then you’re only a girl!” replied the 
miniature Turk, with ineffable contempt—‘ but | 
know something! I did n’t get up out of bed and listen 
at the out-room door for nothing last night. I suppose 
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you didn’t hear Mr. Sandford’s horse when it went 
over the bridge, either ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ There it is,” said Dan, slowly drawing forth his 
knife, and contemplating a clump of black alders that 
grew near, with a sinister gloum in his eyes; they 
were a little out of reach, and so he put up the knife 
again, muttering—* I°ll wait till next time; then 
perhaps you'll listen to hear whether that fellow’s 
horse goes lame or not. The stone that I wedged 
in his shoe ought to have made him limp like a 
trapped rabbit.” 

‘** And did you try to lame the horse? what for?’ 
I inquired timidly. 

“* What for? why is not the fellow making love to 
Matty, and trying to persuade her to give us up and 
live with him?” exclaimed Dan, clenching his hand 
in the moss. ‘I heard it all last’ night—what does 
he want of the old maid, I should like to know? The 
mean fellow, to come here pretending to sell cattle, 
and only to steal Matty away—I only wish I was 
large enough to whip him, that’s all !” 

‘** But remember, he saved your life only a few 
months ago!” I ventured to observe, with a glance 
at the chestnut tree above us. 

“There, you are always twitting me of that!” ex- 
claimed Dan, starting up and drawing forth his knife. 
He hada dexterous hand, but before he had dismantled 
the alder bush of its most thrifty shoot, I had snatched 
my sun-bonnet and was glancing over my shoulder 
at his operations, from the bank above; before he 
reached that point in pursuit, I had darted through 
the gate, and with a fluttering heart was witnessing 
his disappointment from my fragrant covert in the 
rose- bushes. 

Dan must have obtained information of the coming 
wedding long before it was imparted even to the old 
people; for though George Sandford came to our 
neighbor’s more frequently than ever, it was spring 
time again before the publishment was read at the 
old meeting house on school-hill. Early spring it 
was, for the winter had but just departed, and the 
hardiest flowers were still asleep in the earth, though 
a pale green tinge was daily becoming more defined 
on the banks, and a few birds now and then haunted 
the chestnut trees with their half-chilled melody. 

The wedding was made a sort of joint stock aflair 
between the two houses, and We were all as deeply 
interested in the event, and as busy in anticipation 
of it asthe parties most concerned. Half a dozen 
times each day Martha might have been observed 
coming ever the bridge with a parcel in her hand; 
now it was a lace trimming which our mother was to 
decide about—then it was a pattern of muslin, or a 
satin sash, and it was beautiful to observe the down- 
cast eyes and mantling blushes of the sweet bride, 
when one of us spoke in our childish way of her 
coming marriage. 

Two or three days before the wedding it rained in- 
cessantly, and as the stream on which we lived took 
its source among mountains, yet covered with snow, 
and received innumerable tributaries, it began to rise 
with a gradual swell, till we became apprehensive 





that one of those terrible spring floods, which had 
once filled the first story of our dwelling with water, 
and sent our predecessors into the pine woods for 
shelter, might follow. 

The night before Martha’s wedding a high wind 
mingled with the storm. The rushing waters and 
the rain mingling with the winds, that rushed in a 
strong current up the valley, kept us awake half the 
night, for the naked boughs of the oaks that sheltered 
our house, kept lashing the roof all night, and we 
could hear that the waters were swelling deeper and 
deeper each instant. At daybreak we were up and 
looking eagerly from the window to see what havoc 
the storm had made. 

The sunshine was flashing strong and bright upon 
the turbid waters, that eddied and swelled up to the 
very top of the banks, sometimes overflowing them, 
where a hollow allowed the water to gurgle through, 
and whirling around the supporters of the old bridge 
with a violence that made the crazy fabric tremble in 
every beam. But the day was beautiful—soft and 
balmy withthe first breath of spring, and taking a 
summer look from the forest of evergreen pines and 
hemlocks that swayed their verdant tops to the breeze 
and sent forth a whispering melody, in sweet contrast 
with the hoarse and angry roar of waters, swelling 
tumultuously by, and in some places whirling around 
their trunks with a violence that made their rich 
foliage shiver. 

When we went over the old bridge that day it was 
shaking in the waters like a frightened monster; the 
river had swollen within a few feet of the flooring, and 
its muddy waves could be seen through the broken 
planks, whirling on, and seeming to heave upward 


every instant among the sodden beams with menac-. 


ing violence. 

At first we ventured over the old bridge timidly, 
quaking with terror as it rocked beneath our feet; but 
the preparations going on with so much bustle and 
energy at Mr. Haines’ soon made us unmindful of 
the flood, and every half hour that day some of us 
were darting to and fro, into the pine-woods for 
evergreens, or to our own house for glasses, cake 
plates and waiters, till we got completely accustomed 
to the groaning timbers and sprang over them with 
childish audacity. 

Never was there such a ransacking of closets as 
happened in our house that day. Old cut glass 
goblets, with grape leaves and fruit richly gilded on 
the rim—champaign glasses, cut in twining flowers, 
were dragged forth from the topmost shelves and 
neatly dusted—a pair of antique china pitchers, snow 
white, and with silver flowers frosted upon them, 
were intrusted to my little husband, who marched 
over the bridge with one in each hand, muttering 
threats of breaking them all the way. Never was 
there a set of children so busy and full of hope—none 
of us had ever seen a wedding, and it was a season 
of exhilarating expectation to us all, 

Mrs. Haines and her neighbor over the bridge were 
intensely busy all] the morning in the kitchen, crushing 
sugar, beating eggs into a white froth, and decant- 
ing wines, while they held solemn council with old 
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Kate, the village washerwoman, over each loaf of 
cake as it came from the oven. Matty flitted about 
the house, like a frightened angel, sometimes pale 
as a lily, and again rosy with blushes, if one of 
us happened to address her suddenly, or in the 
most distant manner allude to the approaching cere- 
mony. 

Dan was everywhere; now he might have been 
found in the pine-woods gathering evergreens—then 
in the kitchen pilfering sugar and sipping the red 
wine—the next moment he would glide into the 
parlor, with sparkling eyes and cheeks flushed by 
these stolen visits, and without speaking a word 
throw us all into confusion. Dan was seldom riotous, 
and now he was peculiarly sly and quiet in his move- 
ments, but the very sound of his tread would bring 
the color brightening into sweet Matty Haines’ cheek, 
and when he took a position just beneath her, as she 
was busy weaving garlands over the wall, with a 
hand in each pocket, his mouth pursed up, and his 
little shrewd eyes eloquent of mischief, it was sure to 
bathe the face, neck and even hands of the sensitive 
girl with crimson blushes. 

Matty was to be married very early in the evening, 
and before the sunset tints had gathered over Castle 
Rock, every thing was ready. The kitchen table 
was covered by a cloth of spotless damask that swept 
the floor, and on it lay the bride’s cake, heavily 
frosted, and looking as if it had been bathed in a 
newly fallen snow-heap; decanters of red wine, sur- 
rounded by cut and gilded crystal, flung their ruby 
brightness athwart the crushed sugar, that seemed to 
have drifted over the cake ; and crystal plates full of 
amber jellies gave richness to the whole. 

Old Kate had kngtted a crimson and orange hand- 
kerchief over her dusky brow, and in a flaming new 
calico occupied the time by wiping the glasses over 
and over with a clean napkin, running to the window 
every other instant, glass in hand, to obtain a first 
glimpse of the bridegroom, whom she every moment 
expected to see coming over the opposite hill. 

Up stairs every thing was in a state of preparation. 
Massive garlands of evergreen draped the snow- 
white walls of the parlor, and crept in wreaths of de- 
licate green around the dimity curtains, a crescent of 
peacock’s feathers radiated over the looking glass, 
and among the fantastic curves that coiled in and out 
on the upper and lower portion of its mahogany 
frame, was entangled a double rope of birds’ eggs, 
blue, brown and speckled, the result of Dan’s piracy 
in the pine-wood. 

Mrs. Haines was sitting in her rocking chair, in a 
dove-colored silk, with a kerchief of snow-white 
muslin folded over her bosom, and knots of white 
riband peeping from the borders of her cap. Two or 
three neighbors from the hill had already arrived, 
and sat around the room, so upright and silent, that 
the lightest footfall from the chamber above, where 
Matty and her bridemaid were dressing, could be 
distinctly heard. ; 

Mrs. Haines was an energetic and practical woman, 
but little given to sentiment, and, though a fond mo- 
ther, the last person on earth to grieve over the mar- 





riage of a daughter. But, spite of herself, she could 
not hear that soft footfall overhead without a thrill of 
pain—a sense of bereavement fell upon her heart. 
She thought, for the first time, perhaps, how lonely 
the house would be when that sweet girl had carried 
the light of her smile and the musie of her voice to 
the hearth of another. Lost in these painful thoughts, 
she did not observe that the kitten was whirling round 
and round on the sanded floor, and had scratched the 
broad leaf of the table by dashing its paw at the 
image of itself reflected there. A guest started up 
and drove the intruder away, with considerable 
noise, and was doing her best to restore the herring- 
bone pattern. which it had destroyed in the sand; but 
even this attack upon the table, that had been polished 
by her own hand for twenty years, failed to arouse 
Mrs. Haines from her reverie. All at once her lip 
began to quiver, the heaving of her bosom was dis- 
cernible under the thin muslin that covered it, and 
rising from her chair she went out, turning her head 
away that no one might witness emotions of which 
she was half ashamed. While the officious guest was 
shaking up the patch-work cushion of her rocking 
chair, Mrs. Haines went up stairs and entering her 
daughter’s chamber, stole softly in. Matty was sitting 
before the little looking glass, but without giving a 
glance to the pale sweet face reflected there. The 
white lids drooped over her downcast eyes, and when 
she heard her mother’s tread, she closed them sud- 
denly, and a tear sparkled like a crushed diamond 
through the thick lashes. 

How beautiful and bride-like she looked in her 
simple white dress! not a rose-tint broke the pure 
white of her neck and face; still there was a glow of 
joy about her that shone in every feature like sunlight 
on a water-lily. Sweet girl! she would have con- 
cealed the tears that gushed from her full heart, like 
dew shaken from a flower, and bringing away half 
the perfume with it; for she knew that her mother 
gave no encouragement to what she might deem 
sentimental grief. It was natural that she should 
turn away her head, for the bridemaid had woven a 
wreath of white roses among her golden curls, and 
was knotting it on one side with a satin ribon that 
flowed down upon her shoulders, scarcely less white 
than the neck it touched. A swell of the slender 
throat, and then a half suppressed sob was answered 
by a burst of tears from her mother. The young girl 
started up, and falling into her mother’s arms, wept 
those blissful drops which spring from regrets so 
sweet and tender, that they seem more precious than 
unalloyed joy, if that were ever permitted out of 
heaven. 

** You will be lonesome without me, mother?” she 
murmured, kissing the yet fair cheek resting against 
hers. 

‘** Yes, Matty, I did not think how lonesome till 
now. It seems almost like a funeral.” 

** No, not a funeral; don’t say that, mother,” mur- 
mured the sweet girl with a shudder. 

‘‘Hurra! the minister is coming down the sand- 
banks, and no Mr. Sandford yet!” exclaimed Dan, 
rushing into the room with his buff-cap on. ‘ For 
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my part I don’t believe he intends to come ; I always 
said Matt would be an old maid.” 

Matty lifted up her tearful face and smiled, while 
a faint rose tinge stole over her cheek. 

‘“ Ah, Dan, you are mistaken this time,” she said, 
pointing through the window. ‘See, who is that 
coming down the hill yonder?” 

We rose to the window, and there, true enough, 
was the bridegroom on horseback, winding down the 
opposite hill. The crimson sunset was around him, 
and floating downward toward the pine grove like a 
drapery of gorgeous gauze. Just when its lowest 
tints melted into the purplish dusk that slept in the 
woods, a cart with two yoke of oxen and a horse 
lumbered heavily along toward the bridge. 

“ The more fool he!” cried Dan, shading his eyes 
with one hand and looking through the window— 
‘‘ Never mind, the old bridge will break down under 
him. That’s one comfort!” 

Martha started from her mother’s arm which still 
circled her, and drew a sharp breath, she cast a rapid 
glance up and down the river, and when she turned 
toward us her face was white as marble. 

“ See how the bridge shakes,” she said in a husky 
voice. ‘* Mother, what can we do?” 

Mrs. Haines looked out and a shade of anxiety 
came over her face. 

‘“‘The water has risen fast since I looked before,” 
she said; ‘‘ the bridge rocks as if some of the sup- 
porters were giving way.” 

** Mother, what can we do!” cried the bride, grasp- 
ing her mother’s arm with a hand that shook like a 
leaf in autumn, while her voice was sharp with 
terror. j 

“ Think how many times we have crossed it to- 
day!” said the bridemaid, encouragingly. “ It will 
not take him two minutes to pass over.” 

The bride shuddered. ‘‘ See,” she cried, ‘‘ how 
the water is whirling around the chestnuts; it was 
never so high before. The old apple-tree is com- 
pletely out of sight. Mother, he must not cross that 
bridge.” 

She threw up the sash as she spoke and waved her 
handkerchief, wildly hoping that it might warn her 
bridegroom of the danger and send him back again, 
but he evidently took it as a signal to ride faster, for 
he also waved a handkerchief and dashed down the 
hill. By this time the cart had almost reached the 
bridge, the driver walked beside his leaders, and 
checked them for an instant, while he seemed to 
hesitate about proceeding. It was but for an instant, 
he gave his long whip a flourish, and urged the 
hesitating cattle forward as if determined to get over 
the peril as speedily as possible. As the leading 
horses placed their hoofs on the first plank, young 
Sandford rode up at a gallop, and seemed rashly 
anxious to urge his horse over first, for Matty was at 
the window, and he saw Minister Brown at the front 
door, while a crowd of female heads looking forth 
from the parlor window, seemed to chide his delay. 
The bridge was narrow, but just as the ponderous 
and heavily loaded cart had rolled half way upon it, 
Sandford struck his horse and pushed by, coming out 





ahead of both cattle and driver, though his garments 
touched the side railing and the bridge began to reel 
under its huge and lumbering burden. The jar of 
drift wood striking the timbers, which shook the 
bridge from end to end, seemed to warn the young man 
of his danger. He looked anxiously up the river, 
drew his horse up, with an impetuous motion, and 
spoke to the teamster, who cast his eyes toward the 
falls, and then looked back, as if resolving the pos- 
sibility of turning his cart in that narrow space. 

‘Whip them up! drive on for your life!” Sand- 
ford shouted, in a voice that reached us, even above 
the roaring waters, for it was full of impetuous dar- 
ing, and striking his horse again he strove to plunge 
onward. But the poor animal had been frightened 
by the jar, and shrinking in every limb, began to pull 
back and tried to edge itself through the narrow space 
left between the advancing cattle and the side railing. 
The young man patted his neck and seemed to be 
soothing him, but another violent jar, which made 
the old bridge stagger like a drunken thing, drove the 
animal wild; he pushed back against the railing and 
reared, till for one instant his rider hung completely 
over the heaving waters. Just as we expected to 
see horse and rider hurled into the flood, the horse 
plunged forward; his hoofs struck the planks with a 
fierce crash, and grinding the bit between his teeth, 
he stood motionless, blocking the way and prevent- 
ing a free passage to the cart. 

We saw young Sandford glance upward toward 
the fall—his face grew white as marble, and lifting 
his hand he seemed pointing something out to his 
companion. A shriek broke from the lips of Matty 
Haines, who had been leaning from the window, ex- 
tending her clasped hands, white and motionless as a 
statue, since her bridegroom had been upon the bridge. 
Now her hands unclasped, and she too pointed with 
her finger toward the fall. : 

‘** There—there !” broke from her lips in a hoarse 
whisper. 

The group around her (even to the youngest child) 
grew white with horror, for there, plunging over the 
fall, was a huge tree, with its branches yet green, and 
a great mass of earth cleaving to the roots. For one 
instant after being cast over the fall, it stood upright, 
with its foliage dripping in the sunshine, as if planted 
in the whirlpool; then it keeled and plunging for- 
ward, was whirled on in the boiling current with 
terrible velocity. 

The young man upon the bridge made another des- 
perate effort to urge his horse over, and now the ex- 
cited creature obeyed the reign, and plunged for- 
ward. The first bound was followed by a loud un- 
earthly cry from the doomed cattle, that froze our 
very hearts with terror. That tree had turned in the 
current, and instead of forcing a passage, root fore- 
most, through the arches of the bridge, which was 
our only hope, it struck lengthwise against the centre 
beams, with a shock that seemed to lift the whole 
bridge from its foundations. Not a single ery burst 
from our lips, but white as death, and with cold tears 
streaming down our faces, we looked on breathless 
and silent with horror. We saw those huge timbers 
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sundered by the rampant waters. We saw that heavy 
cart sink through, dragging the teamster, the yelling 
horses, and mooing oxen after it. We saw that 
young man over the boiling whirlpool, high up on a 
fragment of the bridge which yet clung to the shore. 
The fatal tree was tangled in the timbers, and with a 
hurried rise and fall, seemed toiling, like an evil mon- 
ster, to wrench away his last frail hope of life. And 
now the horse began to rear again. The young man 
made an effort to fling himself from the saddle and 
fell. His head had struck an iron bolt in the planks ; 
he moved and staggered a pace forward, but we could 
see that his strength was gone. 

Minister Brown, with a crowd of helpless women, 
ran down to the bank, for it was not yet time for our 
male neighbors to assemble; the minister was old 
and slow of motion, but though the fragment left from 
the bridge was separating from the shore with a 
roaring crash each instant, the good old man would 
have tottered over it, but the women held him back— 
they loved the old minister, and his life was too pre- 
cious. But it wasa terrible thing to see that youth 
lying so helpless, as it were, in the jaws of death— 
and no one to render aid. 

All at once we heard a cry from the house and the 
bride came rushing toward the bridge. Her soft eyes 
on fire and her face pale as marble. She darted past 
the women, tore her wedding garments from the 





grasp of Minister Brown, who would have held her 
back, and sprang on to the groaning timbers. Her 
foot had scarcely left the earth when a sharp crash 
followed. The fragment was wrenched away, and 
with the fatal tree trailing it along, it was drawn into 
the current with those two young creatures clinging 
together on the riven planks. 

There was not a heart present strong enough to 
look upon the death of those young creatures. The 
minister fell to the earth wringing his hands, while 
fragments of prayer broke from his quivering lips. 
Mrs. Haines would have jumped into the flood after 
her child but for the weeping neighbors who held her 
back. We children stood together in a group, filling 
the air with cries, and clinging to each other in 
mortal fear. We saw that fragment as it heaved 
slowly into the current and was whirled down the 
flood. We saw when it was hurled against a larger 
portion of the bridge, and dashed to atoms in the 
raging flood. 

I caught one glimpse of the white wreath and golden 
hair of the bride, gathered in a death embrace to the 
bosom of her husband, and then an uprooted tree, a 
quantity of broken timber whirling on with the flood, 
the flash of a white arm flung up from the turbid 
waters, amid the folds of a white garment, or it might 
be a foam wreath, was all that told us of the horrible 
scene we had witnessed. 





PUSH THE BOTTLE ROUND, TOM. 





BY A. D. 





Pusu the bottle round, Tom, 
Fill your goblet quite up to the brim, 
And when Care in its nectar is drowned, Tom, 
A pean for Time and for Him! 
A pean for Time as he dies, Tom, 
Let’s hurry him on with a glee, 
For the faster the old fellow flies, Tom, 
Tlie better for you and for me. 


°T is a terrible thing to grow old, Tom, 
»T is a terrible thing to perceive 

Old Time with his visage so cold, Tom, 
Encroaching without asking leave. 

And to see the sweet bloom on the lip, Tom, 
And the pleasant young light in the eye, 
Take flight with the years as they slip, Tom, 

So noiselessly, rapidly by. 


There is a deepening line on your brow, Tom, 
And one at the side of your nose, 

And a touch of the old rebel snow, Tom, 
Much deeper than you might suppose. 

There’s a graceless rotund in your back, Tom, 
There’s a wintriness, too, on your cheek, 

And your voice has a kind of a crack, Tom, 
More marked when you sing than you speak. 


"T is a terrible thing to be slighted, Tom, 
*T is a terrible drawback to know 

That though you may still be invited, Tom, 
You ’re no longer asked now as a beau— 

To be sentenced to talk with papa, Tom, 
Though longing the while to take wimg, 

And to feel that the kindest marmma, Tom, 
Considers you not just “ the thing.” 


I wish, now and then, I had married, Tom, 
For mine is a sad lonely life, 

And who pauses to find just ‘‘ the time,” Tom, 
May whistle, we know, for a wife. 

Oh ho! for the prime of our youth, Tom, 
The bloom of the-earlier day ; 

Could we have it all over, in truth, Tom, 
We’d manage it some other way. 


But push the bright bottle around, Tom, 
And fill up your glass to the brim; 

And when Care in its nectar is drowned, Tom, 
A pean for Time and for Him! 

A pean for Time as he dies, Tom, 
Let’s hurry him on with a glee, 

For the faster the old fellow flies, Tom, 





The better for you and for me! 
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“ Anp so Helen Alderney—the lovely, petted Helen 
Alderney—has sacrificed herself to a sober widower 
with three children. What infatuation !” 

Such was one of the exclamations, of a class cur- 
rent upon most marriages, which followed that of 
Mrs. Waterford. The fair bride herself had no mis- 
givings, whatever might have been those of others 
less interested. Very few have the lot to enter upou 
womanhood with so little experience as hers of the 
ills and evils of life. She was an orphan, indeed, 
but she had been one from infancy, and she had been 
reared with parental care, and more than parental 
indulgence. Never was bird or flower more fondly 
guarded and tended, and never did a household pet 
more gratefully bestow a return.of melody and sweet- 
ness. She had been the belle, too, of her circle, for 
she was not less beautiful fn person than lovely in 
character, and now that the measure of her success 
and influence was filled by the strong affection of one 
she respected as well as loved, she never dreamed of 
any thing else than complete and enduring happiness. 

Mr. Waterford was indeed the father of three chil- 
dren, and a sober widower. Though still in the 
earlier era of mature manhood, a married life of ten 
years, one half of which had been passed in anxious 
and unremitting devotion to an invalid wife, had 
been enough to subdue him to the soberness of mid- 
dle age. The gaiety and brilliancy of Helen’s 
polished little circle, to which he had been intro- 
duced while on a business tour, were perhaps the 
more attractive and exhilarating to him from their 
novelty after the sadness and seclusion of his own 
quiet home; and in Helen, so graceful, and gentle, 
and light-hearted, it was easy to see the one who 
could make that home all he desired. Helen was 
still too young to see any thing pecz/iarly interesting 
in handsome widowers; she would never have 
thought of Mr. Waterford as an object of conquest, 
but when he had singled her out, the attentions of 
one so truly dignified and high-minded were very 
grateful to her yielding and dependent spirit. She 
could value his extended reputation, and appreciate 
the talents which had won it; could enjoy his powers 
of conversation, and enter into his manly and gene- 
rous sentiments ; and when her affections were asked, 
she felt that she had already yielded them. 

During Mr. Waterford’s journey homeward with 
his bride, she had full opportunity to express to him 
her affectionate wishes and sanguine hopes. She 
made him describe his children, until a correct pic- 
ture of each, as she fancied, was impressed upon her 





mind, and carefully thought out the line of conduct 
which was to govern her among them. 

‘“* How earnestly I wish,” said she, “ that all com- 
mon ideas of a stepmother could remain apart from 
their impression of me! I should like them to re- 
ceive me as one on whom they could rely as upon a 
parent, yet treat as familiarly as a sister. How en- 
dearing a relation, when its duties are properly ful- 
filled, may be made of one which the inconsiderate 
and the selfish regard as repulsive and irksome! I 
have always been fond of children, and I think that 
my own delightful experience has given me the best 
of lessons to make yours happy. From the chief 
troubles of childhood, dry lessons through cold or 
harsh teachers, I shall be able to save them. I was 
led to learn every thing through Jove, and so it shall 
be with them. You will entrust them to me, will 
you not ?” 

‘Can you doubt it?” returned Mr. Waterford, 
smiling. ‘I shall expect great results from such a 
combination as yourself and the assistant I have 
already promised you. You could not imagine any 
one, my dear Helen, better calculated to aid you in 
any labor of the heart or mind than Lucy Clive.” 

** True—true!” returned Helen, looking for a mo- 
ment a little disconcerted, and then she continued 
cordially—‘‘ See what a monopolist I am inclined to 
be! I had quite forgotten that the aunt of your dear 
little girls had already anticipated my plans, and that 
it is nothing but just and natural that their own mo- 
ther’s sister should retain the place which I was 
thoughtfully scheming to usurp. Still I do not fear 
that she will refuse me a share of it, nor they a por- 
tion of their love. But, do you know, I have some- 
times had a thought that I should stand a little in awe 
of your admirable Lucy Clive? I ought tomake you 
promise, before you bring us together, that you will 
shut your eyes to my inferiority.” 

‘No danger of my seeing any such thing even with 
my eyes wider open than usual,” said Mr. Water- 
ford, passing his hand over her cheek with the wm- 
pressement of a less experienced bridegroom ; ‘* with- 
out. drawing any comparison between her and your- 
self, I repeat what I have before told you, that she is 
a woman who has few equals in manners, feeling, 
or intellect. When you know herI am sure you 
will value her asI do. By her unwearied exertion 
for a sister during an illness of several years, her un- 
ceasing watchfulness over my children, and her 
sacrifices of society in which she was courted and 
followed—sacrifices that she made continually and 
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ungrudgingly, until her season of bloom was past— 
she has earned from me an amount of gratitude and 
admiration I can never adequately repay. She must 
love you, my dearest Helen, and I pledge you an as- 
surance, that to no sister by blood could you more 
safely give your confidence and esteem.”’. 

At length the bridal trip terminated, and Helen’s 
heart beat rapidly when the carriage stopped before 
the dwelling of which she was in future to be mistress. 
A staid-looking servant man advanced to let down 
the steps, and, as she descended, she saw standing 
within the door a lady and three little girls, all in 
dresses of deep mourning. Nothing could have looked 
more inauspicious to her than their sombre attire and 
equally sombre countenances, and she was obliged 
to lean heavily on her husband’s arm as she entered 
the house. 

‘My children and your future friend and sister, 
Miss Clive, my dear Helen,” said Mr. Waterford. 

The lady slightly touched the cheek of Helen with 
her lips, and welcomed her with grave but polished 
courtesy. The little girls embraced their father, but 
without any of the hilarious eagerness which usually 
marks the joy of childhood; and then still more 
silently received the caresses of Helen, who with a 
chill shaking her whole frame, and a dimness of 
sight that retarded her motions, accepted the invita- 
tion of the aunt to lay aside her traveling dress. 

Whilst making her toilet she recovered sufficient 
composure to examine the appearance of her com- 
panion. As Mr. Waterford had said, she was no 
longer young, but inexperienced as Helen was, she 
could never for a moment have supposed that the 
hollowness of her cheek, and the extreme palor of 
her whole countenance was occasioned by the mere 
absence of youth. Her figure was very graceful, and 
every movement bespoke a self-possession and a 
decision of character seldom found in a woman, 
while in her large black eyes there was a restlessness 
and a peculiarity of expression painful to observe, 
and one that Helen could not have described nor de- 
fined. 

Mr. Waterford remained near his young wife whilst 
she partook of refreshment, and until he had seen her 
established for the evening in the drawing-room, and 
then, kindly consigning her to the attentions of his 
children and their aunt, he withdrew for a short time 
at a summons to his office. Much as Helen had talked 
on the subject during her journey, she had not realized 
that her lover was actually the father of a family and 
the practiced master of a household; but now, soon as 
it was after her arrival, several little circumstances 
had given her full confirmation of it. She missed his 
presence, and though she was vexed with herself that 
such a trifle disturbed her, she still had a conscious- 
ness of needing his support. She vainly tried to be 
atease. The deportment of Miss Clive was unex- 
ceptionably polite, even approaching to kindness, 
and her conversation, thoroughly elegant in manner 
and expression, was the more interesting from an 
apparent desire to please; yet two or three times a 
single tone of her voice startled Helen to something 
like alarm. Usually its modulations were singularly 





soft and subdued, but when the young bride, beguiled 
for a moment of her sense of her new position, had 
given way to the clear, merry laugh habitual to her, 
the voice of the sister-in-law, though during scarcely 
longer than the utterance of a syllable, became shrill 
and broken. The little girls were pretty, and engag- 
ing in their appearance, but the affectionate efforts of 
Helen to attract and amuse them were met without 
response. They were not rude nor ungracious; on 
the contrary, they were trained to a propriety of de- 
meanor, rare at their early years, but they listened 
silently to her remarks, answered her questions re- 
spectfully, and as if to spare her from further thought 
of them, drew more closely to their aunt. 

The house was a handsome one, suitable in every 
respect to the standing and income of Mr. Waterford. 
The furniture was well chosen, and arranged with 
every evidence of good taste ; but there was no indi- 
cation in any article of the slightest change having 
been made through compliment to a new mistress. 
The same feeling through which the mourning 
dresses had been retained seemed to control all the 
household machinery. When her first disquiet, oc- 
casioned by those dresses, had subsided, she endea- 
vored to believe that they were worn in commemo- 
ration of some more recent loss, but subsequent obser- 
vation convinced her that: they had been renewed 
for her predecessor, though at a much later period 
than custom prescribes~ 

The many elegant trifles suggestive of leisure and 
amusement, by which Helen had always been sur- 
rounded, were here almost entirely wanting. A piano 
stood, half hidden, in a recess, and in hope that music 
might be a relief to her constraint, she approached it, 


but found it locked. 


‘“‘Have you yet taken lessons, my dear?” she 
asked, addressing the eldest of the little girls. 

‘“T once commenced, ma’am,” answered the child, 
‘ but the piano has not been opened since—since—” 
and she stopped short, while her face flushed to the 
temples. 

‘‘She means since the death of my sister,’’ re- 
marked Miss Clive, calmly. 

When Mr. Waterford rejoined her, Helen felt more 
at ease, yet many of the little gallantries, gratifying 
to her youthful romance, were now suspended, and 
though she had the good sense to understand that they 
would have been out of place in the presence of his 
sister-in-law and children, altogether the least happy 
evening of her life was the first spent in her own 
house. 

Mr. Waterford had so long secluded himself from 
society that he had few claims upon its hospitalities, 
and no festivity followed the installation of the bride 
in her new establishment. There could have been 
none, indeed, with propriety, for it was literally still 
a house of mourning, and there was no allusion made 
to the subject by Miss Clive. The beautiful bridal 
dress, which Helen had prepared with faultless taste, 
in anticipation of a different state of things, was never 
taken from its wrappings. With a delicacy and a 
sensibility that always governed her, she not only 
forbore to produce it, even as an object of curiosity, 
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to the family, but would have considered herself 
culpable had she named what might have occasioned 
melancholy remembrances and reflections to those 
around her. 

Though the bride was not féted, she received 
numerous visits. They were chiefly from the ac- 
quaintances of Miss Clive, who evidently was held 
by them in the highest consideration, and one less 
unsuspicious than Helen, might easily have fancied 
that their calls were made as much for condolence 
with her, as for congratulation of herself. They 
formally went through the usual ceremonies with 
Mrs. Waterford, and then turned to their friend with 
questions of deep solicitude about her health, and 
about the children, softening their voices to sympa- 
thetic unison with hers, and wearing upon their coun- 
ienances looks of commiseration and concern. 
Helen had an intuition that there was some prejudice 
against her, and its natural effect was produced upon 
her manners. She became reserved and embarrassed, 
and in her cold reception of measured civilities it 
would have been difficult to recognize her as the 
warm hearted girl, ever ready with expressions of 
kind feeling, who, but afew days before, was the 
delight and admiration of all that approached her. 

Even those who visited her for her own sake, 
seemed to have a supposition that there were two 
parties in the house-Mr. Waterford and his gay 
young wife on the one side, and on the other the 
sister-in-law and his children. This was exceedingly 
painful to Helen, conscious as she was of the purest 
and most generous intentions, and every circum- 
stance which reminded her of it, increased her regret 
and chagrin. Even on her way toa house of worship 
on the first Sabbath after her arrival, when she was 
gazed at in the family procession, by the multitude of 
starers who find their most delectable spectacle in a 
bridal party, she could have hung her head with 
shame and sorrow at what she presumed must be the 
remarks on the incongruity of her own bright and 
rich attire with the sable weeds of her companions. 

Helen had been carefully instructed in every branch 
of domestic affairs, and having few of the engage- 
ments of-society to occupy her time, she would have 
been glad to assume the responsibilites of housekeep- 
ing, but the menage had been already organized and 
there was no place made for her. The servants were 
valued and indulged for their long services. They 
had been trained under the eye of Miss Clive, and 
‘‘ Miss Lucy’s way” was still their law. In the more 
important arrangements every thing was so well con- 
ducted that the most notable or fastidious could have 
found litthe excuse for interference; but in minor 
matters, which more depend upon peculiar tastes 
and customs, Helen sometimes would have wished 
fora change. This she never expressed openly, but 
if, with the most considerate tact, she ventured to 
approach the subject to Miss Clive, she was answered 
quietly with ‘“* My sister preferred that it should be 
so, and I have never thought of a change ; her tastes 
have always been sacred to me.” And to Helen, 
also, they were sacred. She was too unselfish and 


just-minded to have any of the mean feeling allied to 
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jealousy, which often exists, of the memory of one 
whose place she had been chosen to occupy. As she 
was disposed to love all that shared the affections of 
her husband, so she could think with tenderness of 
one for whom he had mourned. But the dead wife 
thus brought daily and hourly to her recollection, her 
spirit seemed, at last, ever watching near, to control 
her in her most trivial actions, and to repress the 
cheerful impulses of her youth. 

Months went round, and the patient sweetness of 
Helen had not availed to produce any change in her 
favor. The children were still quite respectful to- 
ward her, but not less cold nor shy than at first. The 
servants waited on her civilly, but reserved their 
alacrity for Miss Clive, to whom they still looked for 
instruction and authority. The regular visiters, with- 
out failing in proper punctilio to Mrs. Waterford, 
obviously did not consider themselves as her guests, 
and were too little guarded of their assumption that 
Miss Clive was magnanimously submitting to a pain- 
ful position through devotion to her sister’s children ; 
and gradually the depressing conviction grew upon 
the young wife that she was, and must still remain, a 
cipher in her own house. 

Mr. Waterford knew nothing of her endurances 
and apprehensions. Deeply engrossed by arduous 
professional duties, he was little observant of trifles 
not particularly forced upon his attention; and im- 
portant to ber as they were in the aggregate, Helen 
herself felt that they were but trifles which made up 
the sum of her discomfort. And in the company of 
her husband her annoyances were forgotten, for in 
the enjoyment of a new and powerful affection, such 
as hers, it must be an uncontrollable anxiety which 
will obtrude upon the presence of the one beloved. 
Besides, Helen was too reasonable to complain of 
what seemed beyond remedy; she could bring no 
definite charge against any one. She had failed to 
excite regard, and with the humility of one accustom- 
ed to self-examination, she looked for the cause in 
her own character and conduct. In what was she 
wanting that crowned the excellence and established 
the influence of Lucy Clive? 

Lucy Clive became her study. From the first she 
had been struck with her intellectual ability. Her 
longer experience of society, and more extensive 
acquaintance with books, gave her ideas a range 
which Helen sometimes could not venture to follow, 
and never was her superiority so apparent as in her 
conversation with Mr. Waterford. Her familiarity 
with the scope of his studies, her quick perception of 
his feelings, and her thorough comprehension of his 
opinions on all subjects, great and small, were sur- 
prising to his wife, even after every allowance for 
her familiar intercourse with him for years as an 
inmate of his house. 

At these times she displayed a brilliancy which 
strikingly contrasted with the calmness and want of 
effort that marked her manner toward others. At 
first, Helen had honored, as a proof of uncommon 
elevation of character, her indifference to general 
admiration, and, as one of the loveliest of womanly 
attributes, her readiness to exert her talents for the 
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embellishment of the family circle; but afterward she 
was startled by witnessing in her a nervous straining 
of her powers to the utmost, and a flush of triumph at 
the pleasure her brother-in-law did not hesitate to ex- 
press, when, in her discussions with him, she had 
surpassed her usual demonstrations of ability; alto- 
gether, an excitement greater than the occasion 
seemed to warrant, and incompatible with the feel- 
ings and motives for which she had given her credit. 

Having once detected a flaw in a character which 
she had imagined to be without passion or weakness, 
Helen found her vision growing more acute. She 
noticed that when she had herself evaded subjects of 
eonversation as above her ability, or on which she 
had candidly confessed her want of information, Miss 
Clive, instead of dropping them, at least in her pre- 
sence, never failed to introduce them with her most 
fluent and graceful eloquence, to Mr. Waterford, and 
that-a smile, scarcely perceptible, indeed, would curl 
her lip; when seeing that his wife sat silently by, he 
would playfully turn to some lighter topic of which 
she was mistress. Even that Helen could have borne 
without much disquiet, for, with her, to be convicted 
of a want of merit or attainment was but an incite- 
ment to improvement. But once, when after such a 
scene, forgetful of how little interest a man of her 
husband’s years and habits of reflection would be 
likely to find in such a matter, she had gaily related 
some thoughtless frolic which had afforded amuse- 
ment to herself and her young companions, she caught 
the piereing eye of his sister-in-law stealthily turning 
to note the effect of her girlish story upon the listener, 
and from that moment she knew her to be an enemy. 
Seareely more withering to Christobel was the 
‘‘look askance” of her serpent guest, than was that 
glance to Helen. 

Her unhappiness in her new relations was no 
longer a mystery to her, but she felt not less con- 
strained than before to bear it in silence. Openly the 
demeanor of Lucy Clive remained the same as ever 
toward her, and the representation of a single expres- 
sion of her countenance would, naturally, rather be 
attributed by Mr. Waterford to his wife’s sensitive 
fancy, than believed to have been reality in one 
whom successive years had exalted to so high a place 
in his estimation. And even could he have been 
brought to participate in her impressions, Helen’s 
forbearing and generous nature would have revolted 
from the only ostensible means of extrication from 
her distressing and humiliating position—that of a 
separation from its eause. Lucy Clive was wholly 
dependent for protection upon her brother-in-law, and 
was bound by a death-bed promise to remain as a 
mother to her sister’s children. 

Helen was too new to trouble not to be seriously 
affected by its concealments, and at length it was no 
longer possible for Mr. Waterford to fail noticing a 
decline of her health and spirits. His redoubled ten- 
derness proved his concern, but to himself as well as 
to Helen he confidently held out the cheerful hope 
that she would soon be herself again. 

So passed the year of Helen’s marriage. At the 
end of ita dead infant lay in her chamber, and the 





harrowing communication had been made to Mr. 
Waterford, that the life of the young mother was 
within a few hours of its close. She had a sense of 
her approaching dissolution, and bore it calmly, for 
through her triais of life she had been drawn nearer 
to Heaven. Her mind acquired a degree of decision 
new to it, as her bedily powers failed, and gently but 
firmly she confided to her husband a narration of all 
her experience since she had been under his roof. A 
recurrence of circumstances to which he had given 
little heed as they passed, now flashed across his 
memory, and, when too late, his heart was wrung 
with anguish at the thought of his blindness. 

“ God knows I do not tell you this reproachfully, 
nor through any unchristian feeling,” said the dying 
wife, as for the last time she laid her head upon his 
bosom: “ but that if the time should come that you 
will take another to my place-in your heart, you may 
be prepared to guard her earthly lot from the evils 
which have shortened mine.” 

She died, and through the dismal night that follow- 
ed, Mr. Waterford remained alone in the chamber of 
death. He had watched for years the sinking away, 
through physical suffering, of one not less beloved— 
but he had never known such wo as this. As the 
morning glimmered into the room, he stood in his 
voiceless anguish, to gaze again, by the light of day, 
upon the lifeless form, so beautiful in its repose, with 
his dead boy clasped upon its bosom, when a soft 
footfall broke the silence, and Lucy Clive drew to his 
side. 

She passed her fingers over the heavy bands of fair 
hair which still gracefully draped the forehead of 
Helen, and looked up to whisper a phrase of conso- 
lation. But her arm was sternly grasped, and Mr. 
Waterford exclaimed hoarsely, while he fixed his 
blood-shot eyes on her face— 

** Woman! can you dare to contemplate your own 
work! Go and look into your heart, and may you 
find there the reproaches I will forbear to utter.” 

Lucy Clive grew as pale as the lifeless bodies be- 
fore her, and for a moment she wildly met his gaze. 
Then she turned away with a strange smile upon her 
ashy lips, and with a step firm and measured, as was 
her wont, she left the room. He never saw her face 
again. 

The day on which the mother and child were con- 
signed to the grave, it was announced that a violent 
and dangerous fever had attacked Miss Clive. The 
disease made rapid progress; and a fortnight from 
the death of Helen, the family vault was opened to 
receive another occupant. Crowds of friends as- 
sisted in the obsequies of the inestimable sister-in- 
law, and it was easy to account, through his triple 
loss, for the absence of Mr. Waterford. When all 
was over, a paper, irregularly traced with pencil, was 
handed to him by the eldest of his children, who had 
been directed to deliver it in the event of her aunt’s 
death. Its contents were these :— 

“‘ Will you look into the heart by which you merci- 
fully hope to be avenged? When it shall have ceased 
to beat, its transcript shall be placed before you, and 
you will see that for long years your image, Charles 
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Waterford, has been the master of its every pulsation. 
In my early girlhood, when it was generous and 
spotless as that of the young creature to whose me- 
mory you sacrifice my existence—it .was yours. 
Whilst I listened to the marriage vows that bound 
you to my sister, and strove against it with bitter, 
bitter agony, still it was yours. In the days of your 
intellectual struggles and proud success ; and in your 
care, and gloom, and sorrow, still, still yours, Was 
this guilt?—I cannot reason now, for my brain is 
racked and burning—but I feed that it was not. I 
never grudged her your love. Witness your own 
memory—I watched her with a devotion even sur- 
passing yourown. That she might have continued 
to live upon the happiness denied to me, I would 
have bought her life with mine. When she was taken 
from us, what was your grief to mine? 

“But when the grass began to spring over her 
ashes in your heart, then in mine was passion first 
brightened by hope. Had I not by long and unchange- 
able affection earned what it was‘ yours again to 
give? From whom had you ever, or could you ever 
have had such sympathy asmine? Who evergloried 
in you, and worshiped you, and toiled for youas I? 
Whose sacrifices—no! I will not speak of wordly 
sacrifices for your sake, for what was the whole 
world to me, balanced with my hidden affection !— 
Who was your equal in the conquests of mind com- 





pared with myself? I say not this in arrogance, and 
you will not understand it so, for you were my in- 
citement—who so endowed that she might have added 
honors even to yours? And when the seat at your 
household altar, which to my aspirations was the 
holiest and loftiest place on earth, was gaily ap- 
proached by one untried, one unknown to you but as 
the companion of a few pleasant hours—was it so 
trivial a thing to me that I should smooth and adorn 
that place for her acceptance ? When the light which, 
for half my life, I had shed upon your path, was for- 
gotten for the bloom of a flower thrown casually at 
your feet, was it for me to aid in cherishing the 
flower for your bosom? 

“‘Now wonder at the omissions which in your 


_ thoughts are numbered as the sins that have rendered 


your home desolate to your eyes; and wonder that a 
single sentence from your lips should have had the 


_ power to scorch my heart to dust! Youhave charged 


me with crushing your flower—which will bloom 
again for you ina future of bliss—take a yet more 
fearful eondemnation to yourself, you, who have 
been my past—in whom is absorbed my present of 
madness! What future have you left to me? In 
the few blighting words by which you annihilated 
the hope through which I had lived, and revealed to 
me that I had lived in vain, you also pronounced the 
doom of my soul.” 
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“T am delighted, enchanted, enraptured, at behold- 
ing you again, my dear Frank!” exclaimed Harry 
Weston, as he entered the dressing-room of his 
friend, who was adjusting the tie of his cravat. ‘I 
have just heard of your arrival, and hastened to in- 
vite you to the sotrée my sisters intend giving to- 
night. Consider yourself a fortunate fellow, for I 
think I can promise you a very pleasant evening. 
We have sent invitations to all the most fashionable 
families in the city, and doubtless we shall have a 
complete squeeze. I am glad you have returned 
safely! How did you like ‘sailing on the midnight 
deep ?’ and how did you beguile the long weary hours 
of the watch? and how are you?” 

‘‘ Why, I am here, safe and sound. But, Harry, 
you rum word upon word, and question upon question, 
with such volubility that I began to think I should 
never get a chance to answer you.” 

“Then, let your good looks answer for you, for I 
never saw you looking better; though the sun and 
wind of the ocean has effected some little change in 
your complexion, but all for the better, I assure you, 
my dear Frank.” 

“T am perfectly aware of that,’”’ replied Frank, 
carelessly, giving a finishing brush to his whiskers. 

‘“ What! as much of a coxcomb as ever,” laughed 
Harry. 





‘‘ Why, you know, my dear fellow, that, among 
other blessings, Heaven has given me a passabl y 
good opinion of myself, and I have been taught to 
consider my looks not particularly disagreeable by 
those fair judges who have them under review,” was 
the conceited reply. 

‘** Allow me, then, to give you timely warning, that 
you will need your very best looks this evening, for 
the star who will reign is a cruel fair one,” said 
Harry, still laughing. 

‘*¢ And why a cruel fair one? Have you been led a 
pretty dance through all the perils of love, then 
quietly surrendered at discretion ?” 

“Ah! my dear Frank, that has been the lot of all 
who have basked in the sunshine of her smile—yet 
her star still maintains its ascendancy, and she goes 
on breaking hearts with the utmost industry.” 

‘“‘ May I solicit the honor of hearing the name of 
this dangerous siren?” asked Frank, becoming in- 
terested. 

‘‘ Beautiful Fanny Ashton.” 

‘She is as bewitching as cruel then ?” 

‘Aye! The dullest beau feels inspired by her 
presence, their language flows into metre as they ad- 
dress her, they become poetic as they catch the ligh; 
of her smile. Then, so prettily she derides their 
woes, that mockery becomes enchanting when fall- 
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ing from her ruby lips—all feel the stroke, but they 
treasure the missile.” 

“ The tyrant!” exclaimed Frank. 

« Ah, such a tyrant was never before seen,” replied 
his friend. 

‘*Can nothing be done with her ?” 

“ Nothing. After numerous encouragements, and 
repeated repulses, finding ‘love’s labor lost,’ we 
have stacked our arms ¢7 masse, declaring the for- 
tress impregnable.” 

“There is nothing on earth I desire more than to 
encounter an accomplished coquette,” said Frank, as 
he poured the perfume on his snowy handkerchief. 

‘TI suppose then you mean to attack her, but I 
caution you to beware,” playfully advised his com- 
panion. 

“May I not be more lucky than the rest?” con- 
ceitedly asked his friend. 

“And free the world from bondage,” laughed 
Harry, as he rose to leave the room; “but let me 
again say beware.” 

‘*Harry, her cup is nearly filled—the hour of retri- 
bution is at hand—I will teach her a lesson.” 

Frank Belmont was an officer in the United States 
navy, and had just returned from a cruise in the 
Mediterranean. He was handsome, had a martial 
air, and yet was withal somewhat sentimental and 
poetical, with a fine, clear olive complexion, dark 
brown hair, and exquisitely turned up mustaches, 
with eyes “deeply, darkly blue.” He was what the 
girls call ‘a love of aman.” On his inner man we 
will not enlarge, merely premising that he was called 
‘*a pretty clever fellow,” also that nature had given 
him a bountiful share of vanity. How far the fact of 
his possessing, at the same time, a sufficient quantum 
of the ‘‘ filthy lucre,” might have gone in softening 
the ladies in his favor we know not, but certain it is, 
in process of time, he gained quite a reputation as 
*Jady-killer,” without being once unpleasantly re- 
minded that he possessed as much as a fragment of a 
heart. ‘”T was strange, ’t was passing strange,” so 
said the ladies, that his twenty-eighth birth-day found 
him still hugging his single blessedness. 

**T will teach this saucy belle what it is to mal- 
treat my sex,” was the thought that occupied the 
mind of our hero, as he wended his way to the house 
of Mrs. Weston. ‘TI will teach her a lesson, and re- 
venge the wrongs of her victims. Doubtless she is 
some pert, forward miss, with a baby face, full of 
self-importance, and impertinent airs, with neither 
elegance, sentiment, nor refinement. In my hands she 
will become a mere plaything; I will take her to 
pieces with as much ease asa child does a Chinese 
puzzle. I will flirt with her to her heart’s content, 
then expose all her audacious affectation; place the 
ridiculous points of her character in the most promi- 
nent light, and then overwhelm her with my wit, 
until, in the agony of her spirit, she cries for mercy.” 
Here his soliloquy ended, for he had reached the 
brilliantly illuminated mansion of Mrs. Weston. He 
was ushered into a scene of gaiety, which appeared 
like enchantment; look where he would his glance 
was rewarded with visions of beauty; diamonds and 





ladies’ eyes seemed to vie with each other in bril- 
liancy. A band of music poured out a continua! 
flood of the richest and most inspiriting harmony, 
flowers bloomed around, and the air was laden with 
incense. What wonder that the eyes of Frank Bel- 
mont flashed with a brighter brilliancy, or that his 
cheek beamed with pleased surprise, as he took a 
survey of the magnificence before him. Harry Wes- 
ton advanced to meet him, and led him to his sisters. 
The Misses Weston were surrounded by a groupe of 
lovely girls, to whom he was introduced, but in so 
hurried a manner as to leave him ignorant of some 
of their names. <A few minutes more found him 
conversing with one of this groupe—a young and ex- 
quisitely beautiful girl, Never had he seen a being 
half so lovely. She was very fair, with a pair oi 
melting dark eyes, which the long black fringe of the 
silken lashes half veiled—daintily curved mouth, 
with a bewitching smile—a cheek glowing warmiy 
with feeling and animation—rich dark brown hair, 
profuse in its luxriance, and dressed in innumerable 
ringlets down her graceful shoulders, which set off 
exquisitely her fair and rosy face. Her dress was 
simple white, made low inthe neck, and displayed the 
outline of her form, which was perfection—her beau- 
tifully moulded arms were white as snow, and bare. 

** Will you dance?” asked Frank, anxious to keep 
her near him. 

‘*T have refused several gentlemen,” replied the 
beauty. 

‘¢ But you will dance with me?” and the look was 
so entreating. 

**T suppose I must.” And she suffered him to draw 
her gently among the dancers—a few moments more 
found her tripping away as gaily as if her soul was 
in her pretty feet. The soft, enchanting grace with 
which she moved and spoke completed the fascina- 
tion of our hero. 

The dance ended, and he drew her arm in his for a 
promenade. Fanny Ashton was forgotten. 

**Do you sing ?”’ he inquired, gazing on her lovely 
speaking face. 

** Allow me to exercise a woman’s privilege of an- 
swering one question by asking another. Do you 
write poetry ?” 

“You see my ‘eyes are not in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing.’ But do not you write as well as sing?” 

I am too merry to string even a few rhymes to- 
gether,” answered she, gaily. 

‘Then you think to be poetical one must neces- 
sarily be gloomy.” 

** Not exactly so; but one should be lofty, thought- 
ful, dreamy. I scarcely know how to explain what 
I mean, but I‘fancied I discovered some symptoms of 
a poetical nature in your voice—in your air—in your— 
but perhaps I am saying too much.” She stopped, 
and cast down her beautiful eyes with bashful 
timidity. 

**T should like to know what you do think of me,” 
said he, after a short silence. 

‘You are very bold; suppose my opinion should 
not be very flattering.” And the gay girl looked 
archly in his face. 
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*“ Then you mean to intimate that it is not.” 

‘‘ Never ask a woman what she means,” said she, 
laughing. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘ Because, she means any thing, or nothing, just as 
she pleases ;” this was said with a mischievous smile, 
her merry eyes dancing and glistening like diamonds. 

“But still your words conveyed the idea that I 
should hear nothing very flattering.” 

“Do not believe my words,” said she softly, as 
she raised her eyes to his—those eyes which gave a 
spell-like power to her beauty. 

Again they danced together. A lady elegantly 
dressed in satin, feathers and jewels, who danced 
near them, recalled Fanny Ashton to his memory— 
for a few moments he watched her coquettish move- 
ments—one gentleman who stood beside her, held 
her fan, another her bouquet, to a third she whispered 
—on a fourth she smiled. He had seen enough to 
satisfy him that this was the celebrated coquette. 
How persons will differ-in taste, thought he, as he 
turned from the belle, and his eyes again rested on 
the charming face of his partner. For a time he 
gazed upon her without uttering a word, with eyes, 
in whose dark orbs the admiration he felt was ap- 
parent to every one around. He was indeed the un- 
conscious subject of general observation, and the 
spell that bound him was only broken by a tap on the 
shoulder from his friend, Harry, who was passing 
with a lady on his arm—the arch look, and light laugh 
which accompanied it, recalled in a measure his self- 
possession—and now his whole soul became absorbed 
in the endeavor to make himself agreeable to the fair 
creature beside him. The young lady held in her 
hand a bouquet of freshly culled flowers, and in ap- 
parent unconsciousness of her work of destruction, 
tore the delicate leaves to pieces, and cast them from 
her, until the floor around was spangled with a variety 
of soft lovely hues. There was a pensive softness in 
her air—her eyes were cast down and a gentle blush 
rose to her cheek, as he playfully gathered the torn and 
scattered leaves and placed them. in his bosom. 

‘“‘May I keep these?” whispered he. 

“Oh they are torn and faded—you shall have some- 
thing prettier,” she replied, taking a white rose-bud 
but half unfolded from her hair. 

*“*T will look at this when alone, and think of a far 
lovelier flower,” said he, taking it and earnestly 
pressing the hand that gave it—the pressure was 
slightly returned, but it thrilled to his very soul—and 
he fancied those dark eyes beamed upon him with a 
dewy light, so eloquent with love and truth, that his 
heart beat with emotions undefinable and new—could 





aught mortal wholly resist the intoxication of that 
moment! The dance was over—and a young gentle- 
man claimed the hand of Frank’s partner for the next 
set of cotilions. Frank engaged her for the reel, and 
walked with the proud step of a conqueror across the 
room, where he joined Harry Weston. 

“Well, Harry,” said he, “I come now claiming 
to be introduced to the wonderful Miss Ashton.” 

“JT don’t understand you, Frank,” exclaimed 
Harry, looking surprised; “I thought you had been 
introduced to her?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, I have not yet met her.” 

‘Not met her!” and Harry roared with laughter. 

“No, indeed!” 

“ Why Frank, you have been by hey side nearly 
all the evening—bending over her like one entranc- 
ed;” and Harry laughed still louder. 

** For amoment Frank stood motionless and speech- 
less, as the truth flashed upon him. 

** Surely—surely,” said he, recovering his voice— 
‘That angel cannot be Fanny Ashton?” 

*‘ No other, I assure you, than Fanny, the tyrant.” 

“Well, whatever she may have been to others, 
she will never be cruel to me—Harry, she shall be 
the soother of my cares—the partner of my declining 
years—the—”’ 

* Let me beg of you, Frank, not to submit yourself 
to the mortification of a disn¥issal’”—cried Harry, in- 
terrupting him. ‘She is either fooling you, or you 
have fooled yourself.” 

“Why, Harry, I trust you are not jealous,” re- 
turned his companion, looking suspiciously at him. 
‘**T begin to suspect you.” 

“Then I’ll say nomore.” Harry turned away, and 
Frank again sought Miss Ashton. 

“‘T will call on you to-morrow,” he whispered, as 
she prepared to depart. 

‘Oh no! not to-morrow,” she replied. 

“Why not to-morrow?” he asked, and his tones 
were full of tenderness. 

‘“‘ Because to-morrow—but is it possible you have 
not heard?—to-morrow—to-morrow—I am—to—be 
married.” 

Frank looked around and saw a dozen faces grin- 
ning with savage delight—then arose the pleasurable 
anticipation, as he heard the galling laugh that fol- 
lowed, of being ridiculed, bored, and goaded to death 
in the bargain, if he remained longer, so with a hasty 
step he made for the door, and rushed from the house. 

The next day the rooms so recently occupied by 
our hero, were found vacated; and, upon inquiry, 
Harry ascertained that he had been seized with a 
sudden fancy to make a tour westward. 





THE QUEEN OF MAY. 


Like a star that breaks at even, 
Suddenly upon the heaven! 
Musical as fountain’s play, 
Comes our sunny Queen of May. 


Round her path in fragrant showers 
Roses fall and all sweet flowers— 
20* 





Light her step as dancing fay, 
Gleesome, winsome Queen of May. 


She has vanished—like a dream, 
Like the sunshine on a stream, 
Like a cloud that speeds away, 
Dashing, beauteous Queen of May, 
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*T was here we last parted, 
>T was here we first met, 
And ne’er has he caused me 
One tear of regret. 
Tho’ seasons may alter, 
Their change I defy— 
My heart’s one glad summer, 
When Dennis is by. 
Oh! Dennis, dear, come back to me, 
T count the hours away from thee; 
Return, O never part again, 
From thy own darling, Kate O’Shane. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 





Paris, February 27, 1846. 

My pear GRaHAM,—The literary productions of the day, 
with the exception of some religious controversies, give 
way either to the stern proceedings in England against the 
corn monopoly, or yield to the more gentle personal attrac- 
tions of the Carnival. There are but two countries which 
have a Carnival—France and Italy—the others only have 
an established routine of amusements from Christmas till 
Lent; during which period they dance, eat, drink, talk, 
(conversation is only cultivated in Paris,) or play cards, 
without being able to say they forgot themselves or their 
business, or their real or mock dignity, for a single indi- 
visible moment. This was not so in France, where en- 
joyment was the great object of life, and where the gratifi- 
cation of no desire that could be obtained to-day was wil- 
lingly deferred to the treacherous chances of the morrow. 
The zeal and constancy which the English display in labor 
the French had inamusements. And it is, indeed, the only 
thing abeut which they are still serious; for pleasure in 
France is as much of a necessary of life as bread and beef 
in England, and is generally to be had at all times, and at 
all prices, to suit the fortunes and tastes of all classes. It 
is true this love of pleasure begets a vast deal of mischief, 
and is at the root of every moral and social evil of the 
country ; but, on the other hand, it helps to make life easy, 
and to beguile even poverty, want and remorse. 

The quintessence of a Carnival one must see in Italy— 
Rome, Naples, or Venice. The higher classes of the 
French, since the Revolution of July, have become such a 
would-be sober, propriety-loving people, that masquerades 
have ceased to please them. To be masked is the privi- 
lege of the lower classes. Neither do the higher ones (God 
save the mark!) join any longer in the procession of car- 
riages that used to line the Boulevards on the last Sunday 
of the Carnival, and the two days following. The nobdlesse 
of the Faubourg St. Germain hates to be confounded with 
the bourgeoisie, and the bourgeoiste havea still greater aver- 
sion to the people. There is more stiffness and cold for- 
mality in the French, at this moment, than can be found 
in England; more love and pride of money, more contempt 
for the laboring classes, than in any other country in 
Europe. To a person beholding merely the surface of 
society, the French undoubtedly appear a much more 
calm, sedate, “‘ respectable” people; but if you will put 
yourself to the trouble of gently withdrawing the curtain, 
you find the old vices and national failings, only a little 
more removed to the interior. The eternal play of pro- 
priety covers their secret indulgences—their trimmed 
phrases in society the absence of high-minded purposes, 

Hitherto the French, with all their failings, were an 
amiable people, who made no attempt to pass for more 
than they were worth; they have now added to their 
many vices the hypocrisy of the higher classes of England, 
without adopting any of the substantial English habits, 
True, a few of them have introduced the steeple-chase, 
and commence to dress and talk like Squire Western ; 
others there are, who will pass day and night at the club, 
and forego the society of ladies; some have become reli- 
gious, and look exceedingly sober when an allusion is made 
to the church ; but very few of them have any other cause 





for their conduct than that it is fashionable. Now, for 
myself, I would rather see downright vice than this 
mockery of fashionable respectability, for I can conceive 
nothing so destructive even to the respect paid to virtue as 
the subjecting it to the caprice of the day and the ever- 
changing forms of social intercourse. Imagine a man 
attentive to his wife, merely because it is the rule of 
society to be so; or a woman to play propriety, not because 
this is the essence of her being, but because without it she 
would be considered out of fashion; or persons of either 
sex going to the church of St. Roch, merely because one 
is sure of meeting there the best company ! 

A sober people the French will never become; nor is 
there much danger of their becoming Englishmen, except 
as far as the form of a coat, the building of a carriage, the 
riding on horseback, and the abolition of those agreeable, 
graceful manners are concerned, which rendered French 
society in former days so peculiarly attractive. French 
society, from the court down, is becoming hideously selfish, 
gross and barbarous. Whatever the French may have 
been in former days, they had at least the politeness to ap- 
pear generous, polite, hospitable, and to value the ease 
and comfort of others. They consider themselves now 
dispensed from even appearing what they are not; they 
reduce life to a mere numerical calculation of chances and 
probabilities in love, friendship and social intercourse. 
Talk of our money-making Yankees! When do they sell 
themselves to the richest heiress, and then deceive and 
cheat her in the bargain! Where are more love matches 
made in the world than in the United States? A French- 
man, in addressing a woman in an inferior walk of 
life, or one who is poorer than himself, is not even sup- 
posed to have honorable intentions; because the case occurs 
so rarely, that when it happens it is quoted as an exception 
tothe rule. These hot-headed Frenchmen—these “ pas- 
sionate, generous southerners,’”’ as they call themselves, 
are never so madly in love, are never so far the children 
of impulse, as not to count francs and centimes. Great 
as their passion is, and their vain-glorious conceit about 
generosity, it never betrays them into a decent act of self- 
denial. 

We have been reproached with loving to be flattered, 
and our great men have been charged with administering 
to this morbid appetite of our people; but where is there 
on the globe a nation so perfectly convinced as the French 
of her greatness, her valor, her noble sentiments, and the 
sacrifices she has made to humanity? The French actually 
believe that they have fought the wars of their Revolution 
merely for the benefit of other nations—that they never 
took more from any of the people they conquered than was 
absolutely necessary for its own good—and that Napoleon 
has been the great benefactor of the world. The French, 
if you believe them, never thought of plunder either in 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany or Russia; they merely 
wanted to do those nations good, as they have now gene- 
rously undertaken the civilization of the Arabs, and it was 
a proof of base ingratitude on the part of those nations, as 
it is now a proof of base selfishness on the part of Abdel 
Kader, not to kiss the rod that smote them, 

But you will believe I am prejudiced; and for this reason 
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I quote from the last work of Michelet, (author of “ The 
Priest and the Family,’? which has lately been translated 
into English,) entitled “‘ Le Peuple.”” Were an American, 
an Englishman, or a German, to write something similar, 
he would expose himself to the most imminent danger of 
being ‘‘straight-jacketed ;” but an .ex-professor of the 
University of Paris may write any thing with impunity, 
especially when he administers to the national vanity of 
the French people. I will give youa few extracts, adding 
in some instances the words of the original, lest I should 
be accused of distorting its sense. Michelet dedicates the 
work to another ex-professor of the University, Guinet, in 
these terms—‘ This book is unpelf; hence it is thine.’ 
This is a phrase—a ridiculous, bombastic phrase—but it is 
one which is apt to captivate the French people. The 
author speaks of the growing love of money, (unfortunately 
the love of enterprise and of labor does not grow with it,) 
and ascribes to it the wretched condition of the French 
people. ‘ Money,” according to him, “is the seed of 
hatred, the means of power; it begets cupidity, baseness, 
servility, and anarchy. Servitude is hatred, love is eman- 
cipation.”’ : 

These thoughts indicate a warm heart, and a mind in 
search of ideas; but the author stopping at a phrase, gives 
us the shadow of a shadow. He gives us a fine picture of 
the people, which is nevertheless more poetical than true. 
‘“ The people,”’ according to Mr. Michelet, possess ‘ ardor, 
expansive confidence, vitality, and the grace of simplicity ; 
they are children possessing the instinct of action. And 
it is not sufficient that the rulers should let the little ones 
come unto them, but they must go and meet the children.”’ 
Who that innocent, child-like people is, the French ex- 
professor of history does not hesitate to inform us. It is 
the people of France, who never did harm to anybody, 
and never used the guillotine, except for infantine sports. 
The French people, according to Mr. Michelet, are the 
model-people on earth—the incarnation of the divinity— 
an immediate emanation from the Godhead; and such im- 
pious stuff the French public reads and swears by; be- 
cause it flatters their inordinate, and, to an Englishman or 
an American, perfectly inconceivabie vanity! 

“ France,” says Michelet, “is a Religion!’ and then 
sinking the pathos in the peroration, he continues: 

“ France, glorious mother! who art not only our mother, 
but from whom every nation has.to be born again to liberty, 
make that we love ourselves in thee!” (France, glorieuse 
mére, qui n’ étes pas seulement la notre mari qui devez 
enfauter toute nation a la liberté, faites que nous nous 
aimions en vous !) 

“If we were to heap up the blood, gold, and generous 
efforts of all descriptions which each nation expended in 
promoting disinterested objects, which were only destined 
to benefit mankind, the pyramid of France would rise to 
the skies. . . . And yours, O nations! as many as you are, 
the heap of your sacrifices would not rise to the knee of an 
infant!? What stump orator of the far West can, after 
this, be said to flatter our people, or to give them an exalted 
opinion of themselves ? 

I heard the other day, from a most reliable source, an 
anecdote of Mr. Guizot, who, as the whole Parisian world 
knows, is the admirer of Madame de Lieven, (or Princess 
Lieven, as she is sometimes called,) a woman who enjoys 
a reputation as a diplomatist much beyond her deserts, but 
with whom Guizot spends the best portion of his leisure 
hours—perhaps for the purpose of being favorably spoken 
of to the ambassadors of the other powers. Some months 
ago, when D’Israeli and Lord Brougham both happened 
to be in Paris, his lordship happened to drop into Madame 
de Lieven’s boudoir, where Mr. Guizot was already arm- 





chaired, and the conversation immediately turned upon 
D’Israeli. ’ 

‘I find him a very interesting companion,” observed the 
princess. 

“What! D’Israeli? Do you allow that man to visit 
you? You ought to have had him thrown out of the win- 
dow !” ejaculated his lordship. 

“Indeed! JI thought he was one of your cleverest men,” 
rejoined the lady, with a sardonic smile. 

“Why, madam, you ought not to tolerate persons of such 
calibre,’ persevered the ex-chancellor. 

“Indeed, my lord,” interrupted Mr. Guizot, “I felt dis- 
posed to think well of him, from the great respect with 
which he spoke of the important legal services you have 
rendered your country while Lord Chancellor of England, 
and the conviction he expressed, that, in case of a change, 
you alone could be thought of to fill that high office.” 

“ Ah, did he, indeed?” rejoined his lordship. “ Singular! 
Well, I dare say, the man is not altogether without talent, 
though I think him sadly overrated. Still, compared with 
the ordinary run of men, and especially of the writers of 
the present day, a certain talent, as I have just observed, 
cannot be denied him. In fact, I have had occasion to 
notice it on several occasions. As I have remarked to you, 
a little while ago, he is unquestionably a man of talent; 
indeed, there can be no doubt that his talents are dis- 
tinguished, and that the man’s prospects, if he learn to act 
with wisdom and discretion, are, perhaps, I believe I may 
say altogether, brilliant.” 

‘“‘ But did he actually speak well of Lord Brougham as a 
chancellor?”? demanded the princess of Mr. Guizot, after 
Lord Brougham had left the room. 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Guizot, “but I have them 
both to dine with me on Monday next, and I have no desire 
to see them break each other’s heads over my table.’’ 

Yet this same Guizot uses a singular seal for his private 
letters to ladies and gentlemen, which, perhaps, is in itself 
a fine stroke of diplomacy. It is a straight line, with the 
motto— Omnium recta brevissima!”’ Such a motto, toa 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, as I learn to-day, wil’ 
soon be President of the Council, (as Marshal Soult means 
to abdicate,) is worth a Jew’s eye! 

But I must return to the salon. That word cannot be 
translated into English, because the thing itself has no local 
habitation in England, and consequently no name. Paris 
is the only city in the world where there are salons, though 
saloons may be found plentiful as blackberries almost in 
every town. A French salon is a room from twelve to 
twenty feet square, well carpeted and curtained, orna- 
mented with sofas, arm-chairs, and the like, in which the 
lady of the house receives, at stated times, those visiters 
to whom she chooses to give audience. During the day 
the salon is never accessible to the full rays of the sun, but 
in the evening exhibits a brilliant light of wax-candles. 
During the day, that is, from half past four in the after- 
noon till six, the lady occupies that place of the salon 
which exhibits her attractions in the most favorable light, 
and she is then visited principally by those only who do 
not count the hours they spend in her presence. There 
is no refreshment handed round beyond a cup of tea or 
chocolate in the evening. No game is introduced, no 
dancing is carried on; no music of dilettanti fatigues 
your ears; you are there entirely left to exchange agree- 
able words with ayreeable persons; to mix in private or 
general conversation ; to love, and to endeavor to deserve 
love in return, or to make yourself generally agreeable, as 
your feelings may prompt you; for the great object of the 
salon is to bring men and women together mutually to 
heighten their attractions. 
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If there be any thing in France that can make a stranger 
forget the many vices and crimes he is constantly called 
on to witness—the meanness he discovers in the general 
intercourse of life—it is the grace, agreeableness and gene- 
rosity of the women. They aré the only cement that keeps 
French society together; that prevents the stock and 
money jobbers of the present day from plunging again into 
barbarism. After the battle of Austerlitz, when Austria 
was laid prostrate before Frauce, Gentz, subsequently 
secretary of Prince Metternich, wrote to Johannez von 
Miller, ‘“ Believe me, the women alone have yet preserved 
some value.”” What Gentz observed of the women of 
Vienna holds ten times as strong of those of Paris. If there 
be yet some patriotic sentiments in France, you must look 
for them among the women; if you want to discover dis- 
interestedness, the women alone have got it; if you desire 
to study refinement and grace, try to make yourself at 
home in some agreeable salon. An agreeable salon is a 
fortress against “the stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”—an altar where you may either offer incense to 
the gods for their favors, or gather strength and courage, 
Prometheus-like, to defy their wrath. 

A lady need not be rich to have an agreeable salon; but 
she must be graceful and attractive. Rich people who 
throw their rooms open once or twice a week, or every 
evening, cannot be said to have a salon; they merely 
allow other people to make themselves at home in their 
apartments; they furnishing tea and candles. Unfortu- 
nately too many of the élite of the Faubourg St. Germain 
are, by the reverses of fortune, in a condition which com- 
pels them to receive their friends and admirers in other 
persons’ houses; which, in part, explaihs the “ distin- 
guished reception (!)’? some of our own countrymen have 
met within Paris. They received instead of being received ; 
a slight correction, which may, perhaps, be less gratifying 
to their pride, though more strictly in accordance with 
truth. Hospitable the French are not; for they consider 
every thing as thrown away for which they do not strictly 
receive a return. The different degrees of hospitality 
vary from a dinner to a few wax-eandles. Elle donne a 
dimer, (she gives to dine,) elle donne du thé, (she gives tea,) 
elle donne des congies, (she gives candles.) Some women 
have nothing to give, except their agreeable society ; these 
are said to give to love, (elles donnent a aimer,) an expres- 
sion which is certainly as graceful as those to whom it 
applies. 

Handsome the French women may not be called, espe- 
cially by an American, who has the highest standard of 
comparison at home, but graceful and agreeable they are 
in a most eminent degree. Their feet are not small, but 
well shaped, and they are always bien chaussées ; the best 
shoemakers in Europe’ being, beyond all question, the 
French, and par excellence the Parisian. Their hands, on 
the contrary, are small, but not beautiful; an American 
hand is generally much better shaped, and the fingers 
especially are much more tapering and graceful. Such 
are the hands of Raphael’s Madonas. The lady’s hand 
in France is small, potelée, (fleshy,) with short round 
fingers, and a soft velvety skin, which gives it great power 
of grasp, with gentleness of impression; qualities whose 
full value can only be appreciated in peculiar circum- 
stances, but which I can easily conceive to be not alto- 
gether without attraction. 

The forms of French women are generally diminutive ; 
beautiful necks and shoulders being much more rare than 
in England or America. Their milliners, however, know 
how to supply deficiencies of almosi any sort, and are in 
many instances the true cause of physical attraction. A 
French lady is truly inseparable from her dress and en- 
tourage, (whatever surrounds her,) and, seen through that 





medium, is rarely without charms. They understand the 
principle of compensation better than any women in the 
world, and often supply by taste what they lack in beauty, 
Their tournures, in spite of the eulogy bestowed on them 
by Prince Puckler Muscau, (who merely did so to dis- 
parage the English,) I have found no reason to admire 
generally. They are, if I may be permitted to use so in- 
elegant a word, a little too chumpy, so that even when you 
admire, you often fee] disposed to stretch them a little, for 
the sake of disengaging their proportions. The best shaped 
women I have seen in France, are the full length wax 
figures in the shop windows of the hair-dressers, and they 
do turn so very gracefully—on a pivot! The only objec- 
tion I have to them is their revolting négligé. 

One of the most agreeable salons of Paris is that of an 
American lady, Mrs. C., originally of Virginia, lately of 
B., a little blue-eyed, black-haired mignonne, exceedingly 
delicate, yet dare-devil looking creature, who, I think, 
has a peculiar talent for subjecting Frenchmen, and keep- 
ing them withal in their proper places. She is constantly 
surrounded by clever men, and being quite rich and full of 
talent, is said “to give” every thing—dinners, suppers, 
teas, music, to love to admire and to wonder at. The 
French say, elle donne de l’ésprit, (she gives wit and mind,) 
and I think that is the truest thing they can say of her. If 
American women wiil imitate the French in some of their 
nobler efforts, I certainly rejoice in seeing them top their 
Parisian models. I never doubted that our countrymen 
and women could outstrip Europeans in any thing they 
were willing to undertake, but more particularly in those 
which require sense, taste and judgment. One great ad- 
vantage which they possess over Europeans consists in 
their greater knowledge of character; developed and cul- 
tivated by the greater freedom of our social intercourse, 
and the genius of our institutions. The French are so 
much the slaves of conventional forms, and so completely 
cut after the national model, that the independent indi- 
viduality of our self-balanced American women strikes 
them with perfect wonderment, and has at times quite a 
beneficial influence on their amour propre. 

Philadelphia is, at this moment, also exceedingly well 
represented in Paris. The high-minded, talented, generous 
Mrs. R., has become the lioness of the French capital. 
No party, no concert, no conversazione of any distinction 
can be given without her. She certainly is exceedingly 
clever, and converses with great grace, and an original 
yet highly cultivated mind. But it is not Paris alone which 
will admire and do homage to Mrs. R.; she will be a queen 
wherever she goes, and, instead of obeying, set the fashions 
of the day. 

During the Carnival booksellers have the good sense not 
to publish new works that might be very apt to fall sull- 
born from the press. For this reason, Ame’die Pichot has 
not yet published (though it is ready for publication) Pres- 
cott’s “ History of the Conquest of Mexico.” The news 
from Algiers, and the fear that some of Mr. Prescott’s 
views might too readily be applied or contrasted with the 
French, has also influenced the cautious translator, who 
has already distinguished himself by his ‘ Histoire de 
Charles Edouard,” a character of whom hitherto very 
little was known, beyond what readers might have picked 
up from Walter Scott’s novels. This ‘History of Charles 
Edward” is now about to be published, in the shape of a 
translation, in England. Mr. Pichot, as you may be aware, 
is the editor of the Revue Brittanique. 

I wanted to give you an idea of the literary barons (for 
literature itself begins to partake of the feudal organization 
of labor) of this wonderfully great toy-shop, but must 
defer that pleasure till the next steamer, as I am suffering 
from an attack of the “ grip,” which is very prevalent here. 
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Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Francis Jef- 
frey. Philadelphia. Carey § Hart. 1 vol. 8vo0. 

Jeffrey was editc- of the Edinburgh Review from 1803 
to 1829. During a considerable portion of that time, party 
spirit raged with great intensity, and the Review was 
always in the thick of the conflict, where the “‘ death bolts 
fell deadliest,” dealing blows with the utmost heartiness, 
and receiving them with the greatest nonchalance. It was 
the organ of the whig party, and the most powerful and 
influential journal that any party ever possessed. By its 
courage and perseverance in opposition, it prepared the 
way for some of the most important reforms. It especially 
was influential in piercing to the core of tory injustice and 
misrule, and exposing the inhumanity and corruption which 
disgraced the tory administration. Most of Jeffrey’s politi- 
cal articles, and many of his literary criticisms, which 
were written under the influence of this partisan spirit, to 
serve temporary purposes, he has wisely dropped in this 
collection of his writings. 

The articles in this volume are classed under appropriate 
heads, viz: General Literature and Biography, History 
and Historical Memoirs, Poetry, Metaphysics, Jurispru- 
dence, Novels, General Politics, and Miscellaneous. In 
each division there are essays and reviews which will re- 
pay perusal. Among them all, we prefer the dissertation 
on Beauty, the reviews of Grimm’s Correspondence, Haz- 
litt’s Characters of Shakspeare, the Margravine of Bareith’s 
Memoirs, and Walsh’s “ Appeal’—and the articles on 
Swift, Alfieri, Franklin, Warburton, Currair, Mackintosh, 
Crabbe, Moore, Keats and Mrs. Hemans. The greatest 
things in the volume are the dissertation on Beauty and 
the analysis of Swift, though we disagree with the theory 
inculeated in the first, and think that the second is perhaps 
too harsh in its tone; but both are ingenious, and finely 
written. 

The wide range of topics handled in this volume clearly 
evidence the versatility of the author’s mind. But it isstill 
versatility—not comprehension. The book is full of in- 
formation, contains much just and generous sentiment, and 
is, in fact, a fair expression of a most shrewd, acute, nim- 
ble and brilliant, but not profound and earnest mind. There 
is nothing great and original in the whole octavo. The 
admiration it excites comes more from the variety of the 
topics, and the apparently easy manner with which each 
is treated, than for any striking excellence in any one arti- 
cle. Adroitness and plausibility are the characteristics of 
the whole. The style is the great charm of the book. 
Jeffrey was master of a most soft, rich and insinuating dic- 
lions It has not much strength or picturesqueness, little 
true condensation, none of that stern, brief emphasis with 
which a powerful mind utters its rooted opinions; but it 
rambles, and glides, and glances, and sparkles along, with 
inimitable ease. His range of imagery is very narrow, and 
he even continually repeats a few forms of mistily shining 
expression; but he still gives the impression of having 
a wide command of all the resources both of imagery 
and language. With fancy, wit, and much clearness 
and acuteness of understanding, he has no shaping or pic- 
torial imagination. He never realizes to his own mind 
events or characters as vital realities. He stamps nothing 
on the mind of the reader. His words run from him, and 





Tun through the reader’s memory, like water. In the 
whole range of his compositions there is not an original 
poetic combination, either of things or words; and in all 
his criticisms there is no evidence of his reproducing in his 
own mind the mental state that the author addresses, or of 
his having any clear insight into the mental condition of 
any one great poet. Read his article on Burns or Goethe, 
and then turn to Carlyle’s articles on the same men, and 
the superficial mode of Jeffrey’s judgment will be appa- 
rent. Jeffrey notices many things acutely which Carlyle 
disregards, but then he does not, like Carlyle, pierce to the 
heart of the matter, and seize on the inward vital princi- 
ples of their character and writings. 

The prominent defect of Jeffrey as a poetical critic, is 
his lack both of refinement and depth of spiritual insight, 
and his consequent inability to perceive the thing he 
criticises. He was fine and finical in the detection of 
minor faults, and infinitely plausible in making great 
merits appear exceptions to those faults. He had an eel- 
like way, tuo, of slipping from his propositions, when they 
were scouted by others, from the fact that his propositions 
were expressed in language really indefinite to the mind, 
while seemingly definite to the ear. His inherent lack of 
principles grounded in the nature of things, is seen in this 
indefiniteness of expression. Whenever he obtains a 
glimpse of a true and deep principle, or intimates it in his 
flying way, it seems rather caught by chance, and appro- 
priated to serve a special purpose, than a vital idea, influ- 
encing his mind in all its decisions.. If we look over his 
judgments on the poets of the century, we shall see the 
comparative narrowness of his perceptions. Every where 
we perceive Jeffrey, no where, or ragely, a fair reproduc- 
tion of the author. Besides, his best criticisms are not on 
the greatest writers. He could review Moore, Keats, 
Mrs. Hemans, Rogers, better than Wordsworth, Coleridge 
or Goethe. ‘Though his various articles on Scott’s novels 
and poems contain much acute criticism, he has not 
plucked out the “heart of his mystery.’? He could see 
nothing but nonsense and jargon in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality from the Recollections 
of Childhood,” though the precious article in which his 
blindness was declared, he has not seen fit to reprint in the 
present collection. The review of the ‘“‘White Doe” is 
ignorant, insolent, and, as apiece of fun, puerile. But the 
article on Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” is the great criti- 
cal blunder of the age. Here Jefirey is really caught. 
The thing is not without plausibility, but it is sadly with- 
out truth. He tells us that the novel is ‘‘nowhere proba- 
ble, or conversant indeed either with natural or conceivable 
characters ;” and, after the ‘most deliberate cousidera- 
tion,”? he pronounces it to be “ eminently absurd, puerile, 
incongruous, vulgar and affected ; and though redeemed 
by considerable powers of invention, and some traits of 
vivacity, to be so far from perfection, as to be, almost from 
beginning to end, one flagrant offence against every prin- 
ciple of taste, and every just rule of composition.”? In this 
review Jeffrey’s superficial mode of judgment is very hap- 
pily developed. He does not perceive the law of the work, 
he does not unfold its meaning, he has no idea of the 
author’s object; but he has a very clear notion of its dis- 
agreement with Francis Jeffrey and the run of English 
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novels, and from his own point of view hits some of its 
details with much wit and cleverness. In the same way 
he might review the great works of other foreign litera- 
tures, whether of past ages or the present time, and show 
their worthlessness as works of art. Indeed, in every case 
where imagination, or depth and comprehension of thought 
were required to the right interpretation of a man or a 
book, Jeffrey wrote himself down inferior as a critic to 
Coleridge, Carlyle and Macaulay, and, we may add, Haz- 
litt and Talfourd. In those cases in which he excels them 
the greatest qualities of the critic are not called into play. 
The best he could do was to tell the truth as it is about the 
man, not the truth as itis im the man. By his agility of 
movement, his stores of information, his swallow-like 
skimming over surfaces, his dry, sly, stinging wit, and the 
sweetness and richness of feeling he occasionally infuses 
into his diction, he always makes his compositions interest- 
ing, and consequently effective. 

On the back of the title page of the volume, the pub- 
lishers have reprinted a newspaper notice of Jeffrey, to 
guide readers in their judgments. This is in bad taste. 
The notice is in the highest strain of eulogy, swarms with 
erroneous statements, and is calculated to mislead those 
who are but partially acquainted with the English critics 
of the century. Besides, it is an endorsement of Jeffrey’s 
errors and mistakes, as well as an encomium on his excel- 
jJencies. The writer states that Jeffrey ‘“‘ was formed un- 
doubtedly to be the first critic of hisage; and of poetry he 
was probably the best judge that ever lived.’ Further on, 
we are informed, that only two persons can be brought 
into comparison with him—Macaulay and Carlyle. The 
writer “ would distinguish them by saying that Macaulay 
is a good reviewer but a sorry critic ; Carlyle an admirable 
critic but a miserable reviewer’’—a distinction, we ven- 
ture to say, that, with relation to the persons it distin- 
guishes, has not one particle of meaning. 
that Jeffrey is “‘at once the best critic and the best re- 
viewer of the age.”” The mere statement of such extreme 
opinions as these is a sufficient reply to them. We should 
no more think of answering them, than we should an 4as- 
sertion that Napoleoa was a good tactician but a sorry 
general—Wellington an admirable general but a miser- 
able tactician—but that Genera] Scott was at once the best 
tactician and the best general of the age. 


Typee: A Peep at Polynesian Life. By Herman Melviile. 
New York: Wiley § Putnam, 2 parts, 16mo. 


This entertaining work belongs to the “ Library of Ame- 
rican Books.’”? Those who love to roam and revel in a 
life purely unconventional, though only in imagination, may 
be gratified by following the guidance of Mr. Melville. He 
writes of what he has seen con amore, and at times almost 
loses his loyalty to civilization and the Anglo-Saxon race. 
His pen riots in describing the felicity of the Typees; and 
their occasional indulgence in a little cannibalism, he is 
inclined to regard somewhat as an amiable weakness, or, 
at least, as not being worse than many practices sanctioned 
by polite nations. “The white civilized man,” he con- 
siders to be entitled, in point of “ remorseless cruelty,” to 
the dubious honor of being “ the most ferocious animal on 
the face of the earth.” So far he seems to think sailors 
and missionaries have carried little to the barbarous na- 
uons which have come under his notice, but disease, stary- 
ation and death. Itis the old story of civilization, who, 
whenever she goes to heathen nations, carries her eternally 
conflicting implements—rum and reijigion. Mr. Melville’s 
book is full of things strange and queer to the ears of 
Broadway and Chestnut street. If the truth about savage 


It is then added’ 





nations were not always a little stranger than civilized 
fiction can be, we should sometimes be inclined to com- 
pliment him for his strength in drawing the long bow of 
travelers; but his descriptions are doubtless transcripts of 
facts, not imagination, sounding as they do, ‘as bad as 
truth.” Those who desire a “ Peep at Polynesian Life,” 
had better by all means obtain his work. 





The Lives of Distinguished American Naval Officers. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper. Philadelphia. Carey § Hart. 1 
vol. 16mo. 


These interesting biographies originally appeared in this 
magazine, where they attracted so much attention as to 
induce the author to issue them in a volume, with such 
enlargements and corrections as he has since found op- 
portunity to make. The book contains lives of Bainbridge, 
Somers, Shaw, Shubrick and Preble. They are written in 
a style of great directness and much force, not disdaining 
the use of the most colloquial terms, and never diverging 
from the line of narrative and comment for the sake of 
ornament. The volume is full of information on points 
not generally known. It brings the character and services 
of those to whom the whole country is indebted, promi- 
nently before the public eye for appreciation. Mr. Cooper’s 
power of placing himself in the position of an eye-witness 
of events, and the vigor and vividness which his narrative 
obtains from this imaginative self-position, is illustrated in 
this work as it is in his novels. We can most heartily 
commend the volume to all interested in our naval history. 


Theology Explained and Defended in a Series of Sermons. 
By Timothy Dwight, 8S. T. D., LL. D., late President of 
Yale College. New York: Harper § Brothers. 4 vols. 
8vo. 


The high character of this work is evidenced by its hold 
upon public attention. The present is the twelfth edition. 
Every student of theology, whether agreeing or disagree- 
ing with the author’s opinions, finds it a valuable aid to his 
studies. It is crammed with well-digested knowledge. 
The topics are handled with much dogged determination 
of thought, and the arguments for and against the writer’s 
views, finely arranged. ‘The work enjoys popularity out 
of the author’s own sect, for its clearness and its method. 
To clergymen, especially of Dr. Dwight’s own creed, it is 
an invaluable manual. The biography of Dr. Dwight, 
prefixed to the work, represents his character in a most 
beautiful light. He was a true Christian—cheerful, con- 
scientious, self-denying, deeply pious, and weaving the 
principles and obligations of duty into the very texture of 
his existence. A man who thus lived Christianity, was 
fitted to be its expositor. 


The Connection between Geography and History. By Geo. 
S. Hillard. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. * 


This pamphlet gives in a very small space, and in very 
choice language, a great deal of information on the im- 
portant topic it treats. Mr. Hillard’s mastery of the graces 
and felicities of style is most unobtrusively shown in the 
character of its diction; and his comprehension of the 
whole subject is no less evident. We are aware of no 
work to which we could refer our readers, containing s0 
much generalized information on the intimate relation 
existing between the physical situation and mental con- 
dition of nations, as this little pamphlet by Mr. Hillard. 
Its publication is calculated to draw attention to a subject, 
which has been strangely overlooked by most students. 
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